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THE REAL ISSUES IN EUROPE 


By DorEEN WARRINER 


T O-DAY the overwhelming necessity in foreign policy is 
to bridge the gulf of misunderstanding which separates East 
and West. The gulf has widened in the past year, and British 
policy has done nothing to bridge it: on the contrary, by 
linking up very closely with the U.S.A. it has gone far towards 
widening it. 

What are the actual issues on which this conflict turns ? 
There are a number of points of disagreement between the 
U.S.A. and Britain on the one hand and the Soviet Union on 
the other. But is the gulf really created by these points ? 
The prevalent Labour attitude to the Soviet Union is not 
apparently determined by our power interests in Persia, the 
Danube, Trieste: it seems to be a vague feeling that Russia 
is being difficult, aggressive, impossible ; it is in part a neurosis, 
arising, as neurosis does, from failure to recognise an important 
fact, that Russia’s new position in Central and Eastern Europe 
has fundamentally changed the balance of power. In 1946 it 
seems harder to admit that “who is master of Bohemia is 
master of Europe” than it was in 1939. But the prevalent 
attitude is also, of course, due to a refusal to admit the full 
extent of our financial and economic dependence on the U.S.A. 
Because that fact too is resented, and seems only too likely to 
endanger the prospect of our achieving a socialist economy, 
it is glossed over; and instead our link up with the U.S.A. is 
explained in terms of common ideals, and the conflict between 
East and West interpreted as a conflict between political systems, 
between western democracy, synonymous with freedom, human 
values and civilization on the one hand, and eastern totalitarian- 
ism, meaning slavery, barbarism and power politics, on the 
other. 

Now if the foreign policy problem is interpreted in these 
terms, there is no solution possible. If we believe in the 
polarity of the rival political systems, then clearly there is no 
possibility of agreement with Russia: there is only the 
possibility of appeasement of a system which we believe to be 
essentially opposed to ours. 

But recent events in the United States have shown how 
completely lacking is any common ideal between the U.S.A., 
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with its completely uncontrolled capitalism, and Britain, with 
its planned economy. Our immediate trade interests conflict : 
we need to widen the scope of bilateral trade, to bring about 
a general expansion of world trade to increase our exports in 
order to balance our trade, while they need a_ multilateral 
system to get a bigger share in what trade there is, to maintain 
their expanded productive capacity against the slump. Our 
long term economic interests conflict also: we want the 
international agencies to promote full employment and to take 
measures to ward off slumps: they want to use the international 
agencies to push American exports and secure American foreign 
investment. We can no longer glamorise our economic 
dependence on America into the link up of the humanistic 
democracies. 

This means that we must think of the European situation 
in other terms. The truth is that there is now no conflict of 
ideologies in Europe, in the sense of a conflict between 
democracy and totalitarianism. That was in 1939: but the 
journalists’ paradise of crossroads, melting pots, and powder 
magazines exists no longer. Europe to-day is a graveyard of 
ideologies, the “unacknowledged zero”; it is calories, not 
ideologies, which make the news to-day. The basic facts 
are hunger and destruction, material and moral and the 
question for Britain is not how we can gain influence 
in Europe, by backing groups and parties, but how we can 
contribute to its recovery: how we can secure its stability 
and prosperity in ways which will fit in with our own interests 
as a planned economy. We must ask what Russia and America 
really offer in terms of economic recovery, not in terms of 
abstract ideologies, and how British policy fits in with these 
alternatives. To answer these questions, we must look at the 
main factors in the European situation. 


II 

First, compare the economic patterns which are offered 
to Europe as ways of recovery. Europe’s basic need now is to 
rebuild its capital: for this it needs international help in the 
form of supplies or loans, and also a complete reorganisation 
of its internal economy. European countries are tackling this in 
different ways : but because they have all suffered the same type 
of destruction, they all encounter the same fundamental problems. 

These problems are two. One is the problem of restoring 
production, while restricting consumption in order to rebuild 
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capital. The first essential is to rebuild industrial capacity and 
the transport system: and to do this physical capital must 
be accumulated by the restriction of consumption. This means 
that workers must work for low wages, investors for low 
profits, after a period of great deprivation when all expect a 
better standard. The incentive to produce is therefore of 
paramount importance : it is in fact the key to the reconstruction 
economy. 

Now if the system is one of private enterprise with the 
money incentive dominating, the easiest way to restore produc- 
tion is currency inflation. In inflationary conditions, prices 
rise faster than wages, and high profits attract investment, so 
that production increases and consumption is restricted; but 
with the immense disadvantage that standards of consumption 
are restricted unequally, and that the poorest suffer most. 
Nor is inflation a permanent stimulus to recovery ; sooner or 
later, when its effects are realised, there is a flight from the 
currency and eventual collapse. But for the weak governments 
of France, Italy, Greece and Austria it is the only obvious way 
of getting the system working again. 

The other problem in present-day Europe is food control, 
or more precisely, grain collection. In times of general shortage 
of food and consumer goods, farm producers will tend to hoard 
or feed grain to livestock, because they have no incentive to sell. 
The result is “city-famine” which now occurs in many 
European countries, even in those which ought to be able to 
cover their own needs. The problem is to fix a price which 
will be high enough to induce farmers to sell, without causing 
inflation ; or alternatively, to compel them to sell at a low 
price, without causing still more hoarding. (The British solution 
of compulsory sale of course only works because farm prices 
are very heavily subsidised: no European country has been 
able to afford or enforce it.) In the countries where inflation 
has been followed to promote recovery, the grain collection 
problem cannot be solved: as prices rise, farmers hoard still 
more and will only sell if still higher prices are offered: the 
general rise in prices prevents the official fixing of retail prices 
and breaks down the rationing system. The result is the all 
pervading black market, the weakening of the government’s 
authority, and general demoralisation. To the extent that the 
government allows inflation to promote industrial recovery, 
it vitiates any possible control of food supplies. This means 
that no minimum living standard can be maintained, and that 
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indigenous supplies are wasted. That is what is happening 
to-day in Italy, Greece, and to a lesser extent in France: private 
enterprise, in the conditions of post war Europe, means the 
old free fox in the free hen-roost. 

Contrast this economic policy with that which has been 
followed in Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Poland and, more 
recently, Hungary. Here a general pattern of economic 
organisation emerges which is intended to restore production 
and yet to maintain the standard of consumption of the poorest : 
to give incentives to produce and to sell, while equalising 
incomes and eliminating profiteering. 

The currency policy followed has been one of rigid 
stabilisation: new currencies have been established by a heavy 
capital levy on holdings of old currency converted into the 
new, and freezing bank deposits. (Neither of these essential 
measures has been enforced in Greece or Austria on the grounds 
that they would check investment.) The value of the currency 
has then been stabilised by pegging wages and salaries at low 
officially fixed levels and cutting down the higher salaries 
considerably. This means that high money wages and profits 
cannot be used as production incentives, and other means of 
stimulating production must be found. First, of course, the 
nationalisation of the main industries gives the state the power 
to remove profit incentives and to plan production by allotting 
raw material and manpower on a priority basis. The wage 
incentive is given in food, not money: in all these countries 
the heavy workers are given much higher rations than the 
otdinary consumer and are in fact the new privileged class. 
But at the same time the stability of the general price level does 
guarantee a minimum standard to all wage earners. In Jugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia there are also the incentives provided 
by a general production drive, shock-workers, targets, factory 
competitions, and above all by the socialisation of production. 

At the same time, the stability of the currency aids the 
government in compulsory measures for collecting grain, and 
solves, in part, the problem of the farmer’s incentive to sell. 
In Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia government agencies are 
given compulsory powers to purchase grain and other farm 
produce, and in Czechoslovakia food control works admirably. 
In Jugoslavia food shortage has been so acute that peasant 
hoarding in the surplus regions has been a danger, and conse- 
quently the very stringent regulations for grain sale have now 
been relaxed, allowing the peasants to sell a proportion of their 
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produce in the free market. As the general price level is stable, 
there is no danger that prices in the free market will go too high. 
In Poland, the all round shortage of goods and complete 
breakdown of transport has made it impossible to undertake 
compulsory purchase of the whole of the grain crop, and the 
government only purchases about 20% of farm produce, which 
is supplied at low fixed prices on rations to the population 
engaged on essential work, while the rest of the farm produce 
can be sold on the legal free market. Thus two price levels exist, 
one for the rations to essential workers, the other comprising 
the surplus rationed commodities and commodities of less 
importance to the economy. By general anti-inflationary 
measures it is hoped to bring the level of free market prices 
down and to introduce unified price control at the end of 1947. 
The Polish policy shows how the essentials of recovery, the 
production incentive and the consumption minimum have been 
answered in spite of the dislocation of the economy as a whole. 

The East European pattern—for these policies are clearly 
derived from a common conception, inspired by the Soviet 
Union, though they are not uniformly or generally carried out— 
is therefore a far better framework for recovery than the chaos 
of the inflation countries. It is of course, a social revolution 
too—industry is nationalised, the big estates are subdivided— 
but it is not leading to chaos; this time the revolution will 
not result in dislocation of production and sales; on the 
contrary, it is the social change which gives the impetus and 
the power to rebuild. 

Moteover, the pattern is essentially a long term plan for 
industrial development, which is of course what East Europe 
needs: Poland has a Three Year, Czechoslovakia a Two Year 
Plan. These are designed in the first place as plans for recovery : 
the Czech Two Year Plan aims at a level of production 10% 
higher than that of 1937. The Polish Three Year Plan aims at a 
level of national income in 1950 25% higher than in 1938 
(a very rapid rate of increase when it is remembered that the 
1945 national income was probably not more than 40% of 
ptewar); this plan assumes that about twenty per cent of the 
national income will be invested each year, and that about 
twenty-five per cent of the investment will come from abroad. 
In addition to the reconstruction plan, another longer term 
economic plan is to be submitted to the parliament covering the 
period 1950-1962. Both plans aim at a rapid rate of industrial 
development, and the absorption of surplus agricultural labour 
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from the land: the present surplus farm population is estimated 
to be four million, and the long term plan aims at absorbing 
this number into industry and services, as well as the estimated 
three million increase in total population, in the twelve year 
period. (These figures refer to active workers and their 
dependents.) The plan thus aims at transforming Poland’s 
economic structure entirely. 

The Jugoslav Government is also preparing a long term 
industrial development plan, which has not as yet been submitted 
to parliament. Its main point is the development of the country’s 
water power resources, which are largely unutilised and which 
could provide for a very large scale expansion of industry, 
since Jugoslavia’s industrial development, unlike Poland’s, has 
always been held up by lack of coke. 

The development plans, therefore, will bring about a 
fundamental change in the life of agrarian Europe. Long before 
the war, it was clear that the peasant countries had come to a 
dead end: agriculture could not absorb their rapidly growing 
population, industry could not develop because the poverty 
of the bulk of the people prevented expansion of effective 
demand, and also prevented capital accumulation. Now the 
vicious circle is to be broken, and a high rate of capital 
accumulation is to be forced to develop industry. It would 
be far easier, of course, if the necessary capital could be raised 
by international lending, since the rate of progress contemplated 
will mean that the living standard, already so low, will be kept 
for a long period on a low level. But, as we shall see, the outlook 
for international lending to-day is bad, and it seems likely that 
this development will have to be pushed through at the cost 
of a rise in the existing standards for some time to come, 
although minimum consumption levels will be maintained. 

Economically, then, the new policy will bring about a 
revolution. What is new is the fusion of reconstruction with a 
revolution in social structure. In a sense the revolution itself 
is “planned” in that the basic changes, nationalisation of 
industry and land reform, have been carried out by legislation, 
rather than by a popular rising. (It is only in Jugoslavia that 
there has been a revolution in this sense.) 

The pattern is not, however, being generally imposed. 
Although the same basic social changes have been carried 
through in all the East European countries, not all the govern- 
ments have been able to carry out a general economic 
programme: whereas Poland, Jugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia 
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have successfully stabilised prices, Bulgaria and Rumania have 
a degree of inflation, and Hungary has had to pass through 
hyper-inflation before the currency could be successfully 
stabilised. Nor have the last three yet produced development 
plans. 

In no country is there really any question of a Soviet system : 
there is no attempt at collectivisation or at general abolition of 
private enterprise ; the new pattern is not dictated by doctrinaire 
objectives, but is based on a very true assessment of what 
the peasant countries really need, and what they can take, 
in the way of economic change. 


Ii 

But Europe needs not only a plan for internal reorganisation, 
it also needs international aid, in the form of loans and relief 
supplies. What mechanism now exists for this purpose ? 

Actually none. Unrra has, of course, made a big contribution 
to Europe’s recovery, with the 18 million tons and three billion 
dollars worth of supplies. But Unrra, in its first year and a 
half of operations, was mainly concerned with supplies of relief 
goods, and its supplies of reconstruction material have been 
small. It was never contemplated that Unrra should be the 
long term reconstruction agency, for no one could seriously 
believe that three billion dollars would see Europe’s industry 
and agriculture rehabilitated. (President Roosevelt estimated 
that for Europe’s recovery 7} billion dollars worth of supplies 
would be needed; had he lived they might have been 
forthcoming.) 

As it is, Unrra will cease its deliveries of relief supplies after 
December, 1946. It would have been easily possible to prolong 
its operation until another agency had been created; but the 
State Department has decided that no further U.S. contribution 
to Unrra would be forthcoming, because it has helped countries 
in the Russian zone and has not used American supplies to 
gain American influence. Our own government has also 
decided to make no further contribution to Unrra, because, 
although the Treasury was willing to agree to another 50% 
contribution, the Foreign Office decided it must put the State 
Department’s wishes before the needs of Europe. 

At the time that the decision to stop Unrra’s work was 
taken, there seemed a distinct possibility that the State 
Department might consider the creation of another body to 
cafry out its work, such as F.A.O. But now F.A.O. has been 
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shorn of the functions it was planned to have at Copenhagen, 
and it will be little more than an advisory body. La Guardia’s 
Emergency Food Fund scheme has also been turned down by 
the State Department. There is therefore no organisation at 
all to carry on with the feeding of Europe. The U.S.A. now 
proposes to make loans to countries which cannot pay for their 
food imports on a purely bilateral basis. But loan negotiations 
take time, food prices in the States are already 60% higher than 
last year, and European needs are still large. It is certain that 
action cannot now be quick enough to save Europe from 
another famine in the spring. So the State Department will 
be able to time the loan negotiations to the moment of actual 
starvation. 

Long before Europe has recovered, the State Department 
has decided that the time has come to resume normal trade. 
For this purpose it is trying to set up an International Trade 
Organisation. This body is to operate according to the 
provisions of the “ Suggested Charter”, which formed the 
Agenda for discussion at the recent meeting in London of the 
Preparatory Committee for the Conference on Trade and 
Employment. The main objective of this document is to 
institute an open world trade system and so secure a bigger 
share of existing trade for the United States, through the general 
acceptance of the most favoured nation clause: the elimination 
of preferences and quantitative restriction of imports: the 
control of international cartels on the basis of the U.S. legislation; 
and agreements for commodity control. The proposals are 
set forward in an extraordinary pseudo-legal form, which will 
keep committees busy for months re-drafting, pending the full 
Trade Conference next autumn. The inducement offered to 
those joining the I.T.O. is the prospect of “ simultaneous 
bilateral ” tariff reduction negotiations. But even this proposal 
has receded since the Republican victory; so too has the 
prospect of commodity control schemes. 

Even granted that the prospect of a general and substantial 
reduction in the U.S. tariff is genuine (of course it is not certain), 
the real obstacle to the acceptance of the Charter is the enormous 
disparity in the economic power of the U.S.A. and that of the 
rest of the world. Opposition to the U.S. proposals comes 
from three groups. The first includes those who fear that to 
accept it would endanger their full employment policy, notably 
Australia and ourselves: the second the European countries, 
mainly France and the Netherlands, who fear that their markets 
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will be swamped by American exports, for which they would 
be unable to pay, because of their reduced production capacity ; 
and most emphatically from India and China, who wish to 
retain power to protect their industries as part of planned 
schemes for economic development. All, for different reasons, 
want planned trade. 


These objections, it should be noted, do not come from 
the East European States. The representation at the Preparatory 
Committee did not include any of the heavily devastated 
countries, only those which have a relatively strong trading 
position. Russia was not present, though invited, as Poland 
and Jugoslavia were not. Nor were the ex-enemy countries. 
Consequently the Preparatory Committee gave no consideration 
to the problem of how to revive trade in Europe, which is the 
real key to general trade expansion, since in 1935 Europe 
accounted for 50% of world trade. (Incidentally, the conference 
revealed clearly that the “economic integration of Western 
Europe” is an illusion: the Dutch, for instance, argued that 
their trade had been ruined by the loss of the transit trade to 
Germany and Central Europe: the Czechs that 65% of their 
trade was with countries not represented at the Conference.) 


There is therefore no mechanism to enable European trade 
to recover. The I.T.O. will not help Europe to re-enter world 
trade, if the rest of the world finds the conditions of the Charter 
too difficult. All that remains is the International Bank, which 
the State Department is now pushing (hence the end of Unrra, 
and the cut in F.A.O’s functions). The Bank is prepared to 
accept applications for loans: but its capital available for 
lending now amounts to only 750 million dollars: the rest 
of its loans will be raised on Wall Street. As one of the delegates 
to the Preparatory Committee remarked, the Bank is only a 
mechanism for underwriting the American money market. 

Nor is the International Monetary Fund to be used for 
reconstruction purposes. The Governors, in response to a 
suggestion of the U.S. Government, have recently ruled that 
its funds are not to be used to provide facilities for relief, 
reconstruction, or armaments, but are to be limited to giving 
temporary assistance in financing balance of payment deficits. 
There is therefore no international agency at all to continue 
Unrra’s work. The only prospect for the European countries 
who cannot cover their import needs is that of loans direct 
from the United States Government. And the history of the 
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recent American loan to Czechoslovakia shows the principles 
on which such loans will be given; clearly if the U.S.A. will 
not lend to Czechoslovakia, neither Poland nor Jugoslavia 
have much hope of international aid. Because of the 
approaching food shortage, the European countries will have 
to face a hideous dilemma. They must either cease to plan on 
the lines which their recovery needs or renounce the hope of 
international help. 

That, then, is the real political issue in Europe. It is futile 
to pretend that the Western democracies really stand for human 
values, when it is quite clear that the State Department is 
determined to exploit the needs of the war devastated countries 
on purely capitalistic lines. With this year’s harvest, it is 
now apparent that the “world food shortage” really means 
the inability of the United States to control its own food prices. 


IV 

But, it will be said, this is the fallacy of stressing economic 
factors only: granted that the Russian pattern is the right 
way of tackling economic recovery, granted that the U.S.A. 
is clearing the decks for trade domination, still it is political 
freedom that matters, and here we must follow a common 
policy with the U.S.A. Now this line of thought shows how 
completely we have failed to learn the lesson of Nazism. The 
Nazis came to power because there was economic chaos in 
Germany. The longing for order in a disintegrating society 
has been the most powerful political factor in our time, and if 
no economic order is established in the countries under western 
influence the result sooner or later will be dictatorship. So far 
as the West is concerned, the present situation is not static either 
in France or Italy, and it will be impossible to maintain 
democracy, unless there is a framework for economic order. 

Some western countries, for instance, Norway, have been 
able to reconstruct on sound social lines, but the West in general 
has not been able to stand as a model for the East. This is 
not just a comparison of the economic efficiency of reconstruction 
policy: the point is that in the conditions of social and material 
destruction which the Nazis left, it is only possible to re-create 
a healthy political life if property and private interests can be 
controlled. So far as the East is concerned, the mistake is to 
think that a pattern is being imposed on an ordered society 
with recognised rights and interests: whereas in fact it is 
building up a new social life from its foundation. 
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By failing to understand the real issue and concentrating only 
on the question of formal democracy, Britain’s policy in Eastern 
Europe has been a complete failure. The idea behind the 
notes to Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, and Jugoslavia is apparently 
that protests from Britain and America can create democracy 
in Eastern Europe. In view of our Greek policy, the American 
seizure of the Danube fleet, the shelter given to Jugoslav war 
criminals, any intervention by the western allies is likely to be 
suspect. But leaving these questions aside, no diplomatic 
action can serve to create democracy where it has never been 
firmly established by a revolution. Superficially, there may 
appear to be some justification for the intervention policy in 
the countries where there are remains of the former peasant 
parties who have now become protegés of the Foreign Office 
in Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria. These parties claim that 
they have ‘popular support and that they would gain a majority 
with free elections. This fact is questionable, because although 
they have in the past represented the popular elements, they 
have long ceased to have any revolutionary force, and they 
failed to take an active part in the resistance movements: nor 
have they any reconstruction programme. 

The fact, however, is that whatever support these groups 
may have, British and American backing is not likely to help 
them, because as a defence of democracy it comes twenty years 
too late. Twenty years ago, the Croat Peasant Party, the Polish 
Peasant Party, the Bulgarian Agrarians, the Rumanian National 
Peasants represented the popular forces; they were, at that 
time, all engaged in a death struggle with military dictatorships ; 
and some were already defeated. From 1930 onwards, the 
Peasant Parties ceased to count, because they had not been 
able to establish the economic foundations of democracy, and 
were not able to plan the long term development which their 
population density required to raise living standards. The 
dictatorships put down the peasant movements with great 
cruelty, and in some countries, for instance, Poland, they 
became illegal. Yet in spite of extreme repressive measures 
Britain never protested and never took any action to support 

the popular parties. For then was the time to protect democracy: 
the military dictatorships were externally feeble, and very little 
pressure from Britain would have overthrown them. 

Nor did Britain protest when one after another the East 
European countries came under Nazi domination. When the 
economic crisis began, they all, democracies and dictatorships 
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alike, came to Britain and France to ask for preferential tariff 
rates. It would have been comparatively easy, then, to have 
given them concessions large enough to ensure their balance 
of payments. Because the West failed to integrate the East 
into its own trade system, the only way out was to link up with 
the Nazi war economy. 

So between the wars, British policy emphatically did not 
interest itself in Eastern Europe, neither in its democracy nor 
its economic independence, and it is for that reason that Britain’s 
attempted interventions to-day are not regarded in the Balkans 
as showing a bona fide interest in democracy. Nor, of course, 
do they. They are in reality a means of securing British interests, 
the return of British capital assets (the Trepcha mines in Jugo- 
slavia, and insurance and oil in Rumania) or the long term 
strategic interests of the Empire. In the past, the Balkan 
military dictatorships did not threaten these interests and so 
Britain was not concerned about the opposition. Now these 
objectives themselves may be justifiable—though it is 
unfortunate that a Labour government should take such a one 
sided interest in British shareholders—but the method of pushing 
them by supporting the opposition certainly is not, since it 
casts suspicion both on the opposition and on our concern for 
democracy. It would be reasonable to try and secure British 
interests by seeking agreement with the existing governments, 
provided that these interests could, be reconciled with the 
development schemes. As it is, the intervention policy is self- 
frustrating : it is pursuing aims which are not essentially socialist 
by methods which discredit democracy. 

If Britain is to play any effective part in Europe at all, as 
distinct from the line of negative protest, we shall have to give 
both the objectives and methods of our foreign policy a complete 
overhaul. First, as to the objectives, we must be clear that a 
human values crusade on the side of the U.S.A. really only 
means a crusade for money values. We cannot help democracy, 
by backing the anti-planning interests. Both in Eastern and 
Western Europe planning is essential to recovery and essential 
too, to establish democracy at all. Particularly in the Eastern 
European countries we must grasp the fact that no foreign inter- 
vention can give democracy. Had Britain been able to invade 
the Balkans, it might have been possible to set up a facade 
of western democracy as in 1919 (though Mihailovic and the 
Greek policy would have been obstacles) but it would have 
been a temporary facade only, since it would have failed, as 
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it did before, to solve the economic problems. Now the new 
regimes are producing conditions in which the development 
of democracy may be possible, by providing plans for long 
term economic progress. It must be recognised that this 
planning is a great advance ; we must accept it as a permanent 
change and find the means of co-operating with it. That 
should be the first objective of foreign policy. 

But if Britain is really to be a socialist economy, “ British 
interests ” will also have to be re-defined to mean the trade 
relations needed by the economy, and not the interests of British 
shareholders. To secure British interests in this sense, we 
must aim at an expansion of trade on a bilateral basis with the 
countries which are also planning their development and can 
offer stable and expanding markets. We must also support 
the international agencies to secure the recovery of the war 
devastated countries, and to avoid fluctuations in employment. 
It is as a planned economy that Britain can play a part in Europe 
and can really support democracy, by assisting it to recover its: 
internal trade, and its trade with the world outside. On these 
lines it will be possible for Britain to pursue its own interests, 
and at the same time to evolve a policy which will meet Europe’s 
needs. But as the junior partner of Wall Street we shall fail 
to play any constructive part at all. 


NEW TOWNS 


By Gitpert McA tuister, M.P. 


THE New Towns Act, 1946 is in many ways the most 
significant piece of legislation passed by the first majority 
Labour Government. It lifts town and country planning from 
the dreary morass of negative planning in which it has wallowed 
since the passing of the first Act by the Rt. Hon. John Burns 
in 1908. Since planning first took legislative shape it has been 
an affair of permission, restriction, zoning and density regulation, 
everything, in fact, but positive planning. It has been parochial 
rather than national. It has lacked the financial structure to 
make it workable for although compensation and betterment 
provisions have been included in every major town and country 
planning measure to the present time, it is notorious that while 
compensation has often been paid, betterment has seldom been 
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collected. Above all, planning has been totally lacking in any 
real dynamic and although here and there large tracts of country 
were protected against the worst outrages of the jerry-builder, 
the bungalow scatterer and the ribbon developer, it has been 
ineffective in checking the sprawling overgrowth of our great 
cities. 

In twenty years Greater London doubled its area, thus 
consuming vast quantities of land that ought to have been 
reserved equally for recreation and agriculture. The same 
growth was true, and almost to the same degree true, of all the 
urban agglomerations—the conurbations, to use the unlovely 
word with which Sir Patrick Geddes stigmatized an unlovely 
disease—true of Manchester, of Newcastle, of Glasgow and 
our other great urban centres. “ Wider still and wider shall 
thy bounds be set”, was not merely the aim of a drunken 
imperialism, it was the aim of every Lord Mayor and every 
Lord Provost. They could not see that a mere increase in the 
size of a city did not necessarily mean an improvement either 
in its standing or in the quality of its social life. Their yardstick, 
of course, was ratable value and so long as the ratable value 
grew they were able to indulge in vain imaginings that the 
quality of life for their citizens grew proportionately. They 
could not, or they would not, see that rates were made for 
man and not man for the Borough Treasurer. They could not 
see that beneath the pre-war glitter of London’s West End, 
the luxury restaurants, the prohibitively expensive theatres, 
there was a vast though uncalculated harvest of frustrated 
lives, men and women condemned to lead a fourth-rate existence 
in a fifth-rate environment. Even Robert Sinclair’s dramatic 
statistict that one out of every three of the population of the 
County of London dies in the workhouse, did not cause any 
undue introspection. And there was the other side of the 
picture. There was the octopus grip which Metropolitan London 
exerted on the life of provincial England, Wales and Scotland 
so that every year some of the best elements of the local life 
of the United Kingdom were enticed to London by the fact 
that the head offices were there, that the bigger salaries were 
there and by the less commendable fact that on the Great 
West Road and on the North Circular Road, bye-pass factories 
were springing up without any relation to where those who 
worked in them were going to live. The publication of the 
Third Report by Sir George Malcolm Stewart as Special Areas 


+ Metropolitan Man, by Robert Sinclair. Allen and Unwin, 1937. 
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Commissioner, was the V.2 weapon which finally shattered 
Government complacency. Sir Malcolm reiterated what Cobbett 
had said one hundred years earlier and what Lord Roseberry 
had said when he was Chairman of the London County Council 
at the end of the last century, that London was a menace to the 
rest of Great Britain and that it was draining the life-blood of 
the nation as a whole. The Government decided to appoint a 
Royal Commission and Sir Montagu Barlow was asked to be 
the Chairman. The Commission settled down to the task of 
studying the distribution of the industrial population. It 
received voluminous and startling evidence. Its report was 
issued almost at the moment when Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
announced the entry of Great Britain into the second world 
war. 

In the meantime a vast amount of quiet but apparently 
ineffective work had been done over the previous four decades. 
Throughout the nineteenth century there had been projects 
on paper and even in practice for the creation of new 
communities. There was the pioneer work of Robert Owen 
at New Lanark and at Orbiston, there was the work of James 
Silk Buckingham, there were the Utopias of William Morris 
and Edward Bellamy. It was not, however, until Ebenezer 
Howard published his modest Garden Cities of Tomorrow 
in 1898 that practical steps to develop new towns were taken. 
Howard’s book* has never received its proper place in sociological 
literature but it is being realised increasingly that it does take 
its place as one of the greatest importance. It led to the 
formation of the Town and Country Planning Association and 
in turn to the creation of Letchworth and of Welwyn. Letch- 
worth and Welwyn were created by private enterprise, by 
companies whose directors consisted of men of high social 
purpose and which operated under the system of the restricted 
dividend. In spite of all difficulties they succeeded. Both 
survived the test of private enterprise society and paid their 
way. In every other respect they were almost startlingly 
successful. They produced health standards unequalled in the 
United Kingdom and not surpassed by New Zealand. They 
provided, as I can testify from personal experience in the case 
of Welwyn, a level of social life scarcely equalled in any other 
towns of comparable size. They brought residence into the 
tight relationship with work, they brought both into the right 
telationship with a background of unspoiled countryside. 
* New edition edited by F. J. Osborn. Faber and Faber, 1946. 
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Their example was emulated by only one great municipal 
corporation, Manchester, which created the near-satellite town 
of Wythenshawe. They led to an increasing interest in 
environment throughout the world and in Holland, France, 
Germany, the Soviet Union and the United States of America, 
new towns were created on the Garden City model. The 
Australian legislative capital, Canberra, was a direct inspiration 
from the Garden City movement. 

Those who were keenest on the idea of new towns, first 
because they presented opportunities of providing a first-rate 
environment for their citizens, but second because they offered 
the possibility of producing a greatly improved environment 
for the remaining inhabitants of the large cities from which 
the new towns would draw both their population and their 
industry, realised that legislation would be necessary before 
the idea could be applied on a national scale. They urged, as 
basic needs of a policy of decentralization of population and 
industry, the creation of a Central Planning Authority and the 
development of a National Plan. The Barlow Commission 
recommended precisely these things. The Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning and the New Towns Act are direct 
results. So, too, is the Distribution of Industries Act, 1945. 

The war and particularly the blitz had crystallized what 
previously had been mere theory. Previously industrialists and 
economists had been equally firm in the view that to meddle 
with industrial location was to invite economic disaster. 
Industry they argued, although not in these words, went to the 
Great West Road or the North Circular Road not because the 
Managing Director’s wife wanted to be near the West End, 
but in answer to the workings of a mysterious economic law, 
inscrutable, inviolable, not to be challenged. In vain did 
F, J. Osborn write Fabian pamphlets putting the contrary 
view. The blitz put an end to the argument. Industry had 
to be decentralised if Britain was to live. In a few weeks 
great industrial organisations were dispersed to the four corners 
of the United Kingdom. They set up their factories in disused 
quarries, behind village streets which the march of time had 
left undisturbed. In two years the Board of Trade relocated 
20,000 of Britain’s industrial undertakings. The extent of 
this achievement will be seen more clearly when it is remembered 
that there are only some 70,000 industrial undertakings in the 
whole of the United Kingdom. Nor was this the type of 
decentralisation town planners had talked about before the war. 
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Their proposals had been modest. They had suggested that 
certain areas should be scheduled as non-development areas 
and that industry should be permitted to enter the London 
area, for example, only by special licence. Broadly speaking, 
they proposed that industrialists should be left to choose their 
sites themselves from the rest of the country. The Board of 
Trade gave no such option. They told industrialists where 
their factories must go, into which region, into which town, 
into which street, into which building. This gigantic task was 
carried out, not with the antagonism of industry but with 
industry’s goodwill and indeed grateful thanks. The stage 
was obviously set for an entirely new approach to the whole 
problem of industrial location and of human environment. 
It was unfortunate that the Distribution of Industry Act was a 
Coalition measure because it had all the weaknesses of such a 
measure. It was, as the then President and now Chancellor, 
Dr. Hugh Dalton, described it, “ a middle of the road measure ” 
—in short, a compromise bill. Instead of developing a legislative 
frame-work for the distribution of industry throughout the 
United Kingdom, it was aimed mainly at the alleviation of 
possible unemployment in the former distressed areas, now 
named Development Areas. 

Even that measure might have remained a dead letter in 
the Statute Book had it not been for the exigencies of war- 
time controls and particularly the system of building licences 
retained in the hands of the Minister of Works. Armed with 
this weapon (so that the Government could refuse an industrialist 
the right to set up a new factory in Greater London, and on 
the other hand grant a licence to the same industrialist if he 
were willing to go to South Wales, Tyneside or Scotland) 
there emerged a policy which combined enormous moral 
persuasion with just a hint of direction. 

After the 1945 General Election, Mr. Lewis Silkin, the new 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, entered on his task 
with unusual enthusiasm and determination. Within a few 
months he succeeded in raising a Ministry which had been 
regarded as rather in the cabin-boy class to the level of a full 
command, a Ministry of the first importance. He appointed 
a Committee under Lord Reith to consider the practical implica- 
tions of the development of a New Towns policy. He got 
down to the task of preparing the New Towns Bill with such 
alacrity that it passed through all its stages in the first session 
of the new Parliament with astonishing goodwill in every part 
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of the House. The Minister himself earned golden opinions 
by his conciliation of his opponents who, in turn, were 
sympathetic to the intentions of the Bill and helped to secure 
its speedy passage. The New Towns Act, 1946, provides for 
the setting up of development corporations to buy the whole 
freehold sites for new towns and to build them. The develop- 
ment corporation is the only instrument permitted under the 
Act which thus disregards the recommendations of the Reith 
Committee. In their report the Reith Committee expressed 
the view that while the state-sponsored corporation was the 
best instrument, new towns should also be established by 
authorised associations and by great municipalities. The 
Minister disagreed and remained adamant on the point although 
I, and many others, thought his attitude a mistaken one. It 
might, one would have thought, have been useful if the 
corporations established by the Minister had had to face a little 
healthy competition from authorised associations consisting 
inevitably of persons who came together because of a common 
purpose, vision and enthusiasm. 

The passing of the Act, which was also sponsored by Mr. 
Joseph Westwood, Secretary of State for Scotland, and applies 
to Scotland as well as to England and Wales, left the way clear 
for the implementation of many of the town and regional 
planning proposals made during the war and after. The 
question of compensation and betterment did, of course, 
remain open but legislation to deal with it was announced in the 
King’s Speech at the opening of the present session of Parliament 
and is likely to be formally laid before the House of Commons 
before the Christmas recess. But the opportunity for implement- 
ing important aspects of the County of London Plan, the 
Greater London Plan, and the Clyde Valley Regional Plan (all 
of them prepared by Sir Patrick Abercrombie), to give three 
examples, had in fact arrived. 

During the war a good deal of preliminary work had been 
done in preparing plans for a new town at Stevenage in Hertford- 
shire and the development corporation to further this work 
was the first announced by the Minister. There followed 
immediately a violent campaign to wreck the whole 
scheme, sponsored by one of the large circulation newspaper 
groups. It did not succeed because although clearly a good 
deal of friction could have been avoided by the selection of a 
virgin site and equally clearly it is always unpleasant to interfere 
with existing freeholds—one must sympathise with those who 
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find their personal and family plans seriously upset in this way 
—there was nevertheless very strong local backing for the 
scheme, particularly among the working-classes, and, in any 
case, the degree of dislocation involved had been grossly 
exaggerated. At the same time the dispute over Stevenage 
has useful lessons for the Minister and for town and country 
planners. It is of the first importance to gain the complete 
sympathy of those affected by any town planning scheme. 
This may not always be possible but it should always be 
attempted. The fullest information should be given: the 
views of local inhabitants should be sought and the greatest 
possible consideration should be given to them. Where an 
existing large village or even a hamlet is incorporated into the 
site of a new town it should, if possible, be brought in whole. 
This course would preserve for the inhabitants most of the 
amenities they cherish and at the same time offer them the 
advantage of the many new amenities and the greatly increased 
prosperity which the development must inevitably bring. 
Public relations is an art which must be practised sedulously 
in the very earliest stages of every new town development. 
It will save time, energy and money in the long run. 

The towns themselves are designed to have populations of 
from forty to sixty thousand inhabitants and each will represent 
when completed a capital expenditure of forty to sixty million 
—_— sterling. They will not be dormitories for London or 
or Glasgow, but will provide work for their inhabitants in 
factories built at the request of particular industrialists or built 
in advance of demand for letting purposes. They should 
incorporate all that is best in our knowledge of modern town- 
building technique. They should provide both houses and 
flats. Houses mainly for families: flats for those who prefer 
them, including single people and older couples whose families 
have grown up and got married. They should be built in 
neighbourhood units, centring in the nursery and the 
junior schools. They should provide secondary education 
at its very best in first-rate buildings. They should also provide 
for technical education at very high levels. It may be that one 
of the new towns should be the centre of one of the new 
universities so urgently needed. In addition to all the normal 
facilities, pubs, shopping centres, halls, theatres and cinemas, 
and recreation fields, there should be room for newer ideas such 
as the provision, for example, of children’s zoos while the 
suggested civic broadcasting centres (foreshadowed, it will be 
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remembered, by Edward Bellamy in Looking Backward) 
have a good deal to commend them. Skilful landscaping and 
tree planting as well as the full exploitation of the natural 
advantages of each site will do much to enhance the seemly 
architecture of the houses, factories and public buildings. 
I would enter a special plea for ornamental sculpture of the 
kind frequently seen in Sweden or Denmark but rarely achieved 
in this country. The new towns should be models of all that 
the twentieth century has aimed at in the provision of first- 
class living conditions for a democratic age. In selecting the 
personnel of his Corporations the Minister has wisely decided 
that the architect should not be the dominant figure (although 
one could think of a number of wise exceptions which could 
be made to that rule). The building of a new town is essentially 
a matter of team-work but in the team the sociologist, the 
humanist should have first place. The new towns are not 
being built to give some architect-town-planner an opportunity 
for a jeu d’esprit. They are being built so as to lessen 
the congestion of our pent-up cities, and to give ordinary citizens 
a spacious, healthy and beautiful environment in which we shall 
see our own deepest aspirations take tangible form. If they 
represent, too, a marriage of town and countryside and an 


end to everlasting sprawl and overgrowth, then the New Towns | 
Act, 1946 will represent a turning point in urban and social | 


history. Already the new opportunities which are unfolding 


themselves in Great Britain are causing envious and admiring | 
glances from every part of the world. Great Britain has taken | 
the lead. In a decade—or two—we shall point to these new | 


towns with pride and say that in the forties, when mankind | 


was near despair, Great Britain had the courage and the strength 
to begin to build, on the rubble of the blitz, a fairer civilisation. 
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the j aces , 

ved A BILL to anationalise rail, canal and long distance road 
Saat transport undertakings is to be introduced during the present 
t- session of Parliament. Precise details of the measure have not 
the | yet been published. 

ded Air services have already been taken over by three state 
ugh owned corporations under the terms of the Civil Aviation Act, 
ald therefore when the new Bill becomes law, coastal shipping will 
ally be the only major transport agency left in private hands. Even 
the | in this latter case, the nationalisation of the railways will mean 
not | that most of the cross-channel steamer services to Eire and the 
nity | Continent will come under public ownership. 

ssen | The nationalisation of transport has long been a fundamental 


zens | Plank in the programme of the Labour Party. A solution of the 
shall | transport problem is an essential pre-requisite to any policy of 
they | large scale socialisation. The standard of a nation’s economic 
j an | life is largely a function of the efficiency of its transport system. 
ywns | Proof of this is only too obvious in the state of Europe to-day 
ocial | Where the revival of industry and agriculture is dependent on 
ding | the re-establishment of sound communications. The systematic 
iting | destruction of European transport facilities by the British and 
‘aken | American Air Forces was one of the most decisive factors in the 
new | final defeat of Germany. The repair of that destruction is now 
nkind | 4M ace priority to win the peace. 

ength Probably the instance which is, or was, most often quoted 
ation. | to exemplify the value of the Fascist regime in Italy was that 
“Mussolini made the trains run to time”. Success in 
nationalising the railways in this country may well be the most 
positive justification of the socialist thesis. Transport touches 
almost everyone in his or her daily life, and a heightened 
efficiency and improved services under state ownership may well 
be the most solid foundation for the continuance of the Labour 
Party in office at the end of its present term. By their transport 
ye shall know them ! 

The nationalisation of transport also assumes a particular 
significance to the present Government as a question of current 
expediency. It may well be not only a test case, but the crucial 
one. In regard to the nationalisation of the coal industry there 
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was in fact a considerable measure of agreement among all 
patties. The argument centred mainly on the methods and 
terms of transference to public ownership, there was no violent 
divergence on principle. The air lines were already partially 
Government owned, and as a comparatively new industry, the 
private interests were not so powerful or deeply entrenched, so 
nationalisation was achieved without undue disturbance. The 
steel industry has proved a much tougher proposition and a 
temporary truce has been called which is tantamount to a win 
on points by the private interests in the first round. And now 
the full barrage of propaganda is being directed against state 
ownership of transport. A nation-wide campaign is being 
developed and moving addresses are being made in the Second 
Chamber extolling the virtues of the present owners for whom 
the public weal is the major consideration and private profit 
but a possible incidental. Public interest has been widely 
aroused and the Labour Government can legitimately be 
considered to be on its mettle to prove the value to the 
community as a whole of its policy. Can Attlee as well as 
Mussolini make the trains run to time ? 

The nationalisation of the railways forms only a part of what 
is believed to be the intention of the Government, but it is the 
crux of the whole problem. Moreover the Railway Companies 
have explicitly placed before the public alternative proposals to 
state ownership. The general question has been fairly and 
clearly postulated. 

It should however be emphasised as strongly as possible that 
any proposals for the nationalisation of the railways must be 
treated within the wider context of the state ownership and 
control of a// means of inland transport. Optimum results 
will only be achieved by the integration on a regional basis of 
all forms of transport. Sectional schemes for nationalising the 
railways, nationalising the canals, nationalising road haulage, 
may each be conducive of economies in working and better 
public service, but these must never be considered as functions 
technically separate and unrelated. A national transport 
organisation must control and co-ordinate all methods so as to 
develop the most suitable. It must not be rail-minded, or 
road-minded or canal-minded, it must be transport minded. 
The end is the most efficient carriage of personnel and freight, 
the means may vary from place to place or from time to time. 
Aid to Russia from the Persian Gulf Ports was afforded by all 
possible means of transport, and very often certain cargoes would 
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travel by barge up the Tigris, by train from Kut, and by road 
vehicle from Khanaquin. Similarly in this country the flow of 
traffic must be studied and organised so as to obtain the 
maximum results from all transport agencies. Nationalisation 
of transport may well see the re-emergence of the canals from 
the obsolescence to which they have been consigned by the 
railway interests. 

The advantages which will accrue from an _ over-all 
co-ordination of transport agencies far outweigh any which will 
result from the sectional nationalisation of any particular form 
of transport. That is why, although the subsequent discussion 
will be mainly confined to the railways, the larger question must 
be borne in mind throughout. Two brilliant articles in recent 
issues of the Economist have set out the main economic 
arguments shewing clearly the overriding advantages to be 
secured from the anification of all forms of transport under one 
control. 

The Railways Act of 1921 combined over 120 separate 
undertakings into the present four mainline group companies. 
The grouping was effected on broad geographical lines. Later 
the London Underground Railways and various omnibus 
companies were amalgamated under the provisions of the 
London Passenger Transport Act into the London Passenger 
Transport Board. 

During the inter-war years the four group companies 
developed a considerable degree of co-ordination by a regular 
exchange of views and information. Closer working schemes 
and pooling arrangements went a long way towards reducing the 
costs of operation and minimising competition in certain areas. 
The Railway Companies Association dating from pre-amalgama- 
tion days was continued as a means for discussion and if necessary 
action on questions of common interest. The rapid growth of 
serious competition in both passenger and freight services by 
toad transport operators stimulated still further this tendency 
towards co-ordination. In any case the railway rates structure 
was identical for all companies as was the liability to act as 
common carriers. Furthermore by joint discussions with the 
Railway Trade Unions standard terms and conditions of 

employment had been agreed and embodied in collective bargains 
covering all grades of staff. There was therefore a broad and 
growing element of uniformity of practice between the 
individual companies. 


On the 1st September, 1939, under powers conferred by 
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Regulation 69 of the Defence (General) Regulation, the Minister 
of Transport assumed control of the four mainline companies 
and the L.P.T.B., and this control has continued up to the present 
day. It is exercised through a Railway Executive Committee 
formed of the General Managers of each of the four group 
companies and the Chairman of the L.P.T.B. The chairman 
of this committee is the Minister of Transport but for all 
practical purposes the committee works under the chairmanship 
of one of its members. The R.E.C. operates through a number 
of functional sub-committees corresponding to the principal 
departments of a major railway. In this way there is an 
operating committee formed of the principal operating or 
traffic managers of the four companies, a civil engineering 
committee formed of the chief civil engineers, a mechanical 
engineers’ committee formed of the chief mechanical engineers, a 
staff committee of the principal staff officersand soon. Thisensures 
a continuing contact between the various “ opposite numbers ” 
on the four railways and the L.P.T.B. at the highest level. 
Nevertheless each Company guards very jealously its autonomy. 
The emphasis is on agreement and not direction, and the 
organisation is basically permissive and not authoritative, the 
tendency towards the lowest common denominator rather than 
the highest common factor. Each Company still retains its own 
Board of Directors and its own clearly separate identity. 

Nevertheless the wartime expedients have accentuated the 
tendencies existing in pre-war days towards co-ordination and 
a common policy. At the same time the present Railway 
Executive Committee, although excellent from the narrowly 
technical point of view, as it includes no representatives of the 
railway users or of the railway workers, cannot be expected to 
diverge materially in outlook from that of the Chairmen of the 
various Boards of Directors. That is one of violent antagonism 
to the suppression of private ownership. One cannot help but 
assume that one of the inarticulate major premises of the 
members of the Railway Executive Committee is the desire to 
revert to unfettered private enterprise at the earliest possible 
moment. The machinery for the assumption of state control 
is however still in being, although a leavening of the personnel 
is probably necessary. 

It is important to appreciate the extent and complexity of 
British Railway undertakings. They represent a capital of 
£1,300,000,000 and are inter alia the largest dock and hotel 
owners in the world. Their,total receipts in 1944 were 
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£394,360,000, and their net revenue £90,256,000, of which 
incidentally £46,000,000 accrued to the Government. In 
pre-war days they owned over 130 steamers of a gross registered 
tonnage of over 170,000 tons. They own large blocks of 
real estate apart from land used for railway track and structures, 
and they manufacture a wide range of articles from locomotives 
and rolling stock to bolts and nuts in a large number of 
modern factories and smaller workshops. They employ 
upwards of 800,000 persons and their annual wages bill is 
£191,000,000. The total number of stock holdings of the four 
main line companies is 1,137,000 and 63.3% of the stockholders 
have holdings of amounts less than £500. In addition the 
Railway Companies own 1,000 of the 2,500 miles of inland 
waterways in the country, and are financially interested in 
15,500 passenger road vehicles quite apart from their own 
vehicles (both horse drawn and motor driven) for freight 
collection and delivery services. 

The present position in this heterogeneous industrial complex 
may therefore be summarised as follows :— 

(a) There are four main group companies (excluding the 
L.P.T.B.) organised geographically and_ essentially 
autonomous. 

(b) There is a fairly close mutually developed co-ordination 
of working in areas where interests overlap, and an 
organised interchange of ideas at the highest levels. 

(c) Essential control is vested in the Minister of Transport 
working through an Executive Committee representative 
of all the companies. 

(d) There is a standard rates structure and uniformity in the 
terms and conditions of employment of virtually all 
grades of staff. 

As a basis for the unification of management and control 
under state ownership, these conditions offer a particularly 
favourable foundation. The logic of the trend towards 
unification seems inescapable. In fact even the Liberal Party’s 
official programme at the last election advocated the 
nationalisation of transport. But now, faced with a Bill to this 
end, the pale ghosts of that once powerful party wring their 
hands in a twilight of uncertainty, peaking like John o’ Dreams 
unpregnant of their cause. 

In 1938 the “ Square Deal” campaign of the railways was in 
full swing. This was an attempt to redress the economic 
balance between rail and road transport. Virtually free from 
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track and signalling costs—apart from indirect contributions to 
the Road Fund—and not burdened with the liability of common 
carriers, road transport was successfully capturing the most 
remunerative traffic. The railways, rigidly controlled as they 
ate by statutory regulations and with their rates structure 
designed to give a higher return on the carriage of lighter and 
intrinsically more valuable traffic so as to subsidise the heavier 
and bulkier ore and coal traffics, were helpless. Drastic efforts 
were made to meet this competition. For example, by 1939 
approximately 75°% of railway traffic was carried at exceptional 
rates, i.e., rates specially arranged for a particular traffic and not 
based on the standard classification. The “Square Deal” 
proposals urged that the railways should be granted complete 
freedom from statutory restrictions in framing their rates and 
charges. The Railway Companies’ memorandum was referred 
by the Minister of Transport to the Transport Advisory 
Committee, which was successful in obtaining a considerable 
measure of agreement between the railways and the road 
interests. As a result the Council was able to submit to the 
Minister a report agreed by both sides proposing that rail and 
road rates should be determined on the same basis with 
differentials where justifiable, and that the standard revenues 
established by the Act of 1921 should be abolished. In May 
1939 the Minister announced that the Government accepted 
this report in principle, but the outbreak of war prevented any 
legislation being introduced to implement it. 

During the war the Coalition Government apparently reached 
the conclusion that the Square Deal scheme by itself would not 
suffice. Lord Leathers, then Minister of Transport, stated that 
some “more radical solution” would have to be found. 
Whether this change of attitude was in any way due to the 
wartime experience of the Regional Transport Committees, 
comprising representatives of all forms of transport, of the 
trade unions concerned, and of the users of transport, is not 
known, but the beneficial results of this regional co-operation 
must have had some influence. 

The scheme propounded by the rail and road interests in 
July of this year indicates that they had taken to heart the 
statement made by Lord Leathers as it is a much more radical 
plan for intensifying co-ordination between the two hitherto 
competing interests. This greater awareness of the essential 
“oneness ” of transport is seen to even greater effect in the 
manifesto issued by the Railway Companies in October entitled 
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“ British Railways and the Future.” In that document 
considerable emphasis is laid on the agreement between rail and 
road undertakings which, it is stated, is to be extended to include 
the inland waterways. The Canal Joint Committee, comprising 
representatives of the Canal Association and the National 
Association of Inland Waterway Carriers, is prepared to become 
a party to a supplementary agreement on the lines of the 
road-rail agreement. Furthermore Coastal Shipping interests 
through the Chamber of Shipping have expressed their support 
of the Manifesto, which also has the backing of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries, the Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee on Transport, 
the National Union of Manufacturers, and the British Road 
Federation. Although these latest proposals of the Railway 
Companies are not intended to be a complete statement of the 
case for Private Enterprise versus State Ownership, almost all 
the outstanding supporters of the idea (or ideal) of private 
enterprise are united in supporting them in “the hope that 
external co-ordination may be achieved with diversity of 
ownership.” This scheme therefore merits the closest 
consideration. 

The October proposals in the (light) blue book of the railway 
companies are based on the July agreement with the road 
interests. 

These proposals have in fact been turned down by the 
Minister of Transport in view of the other plans he has in mind 
for the industry. These July proposals are summarised as 
follows :— 

“(1) Road hauliers within the limits specified in their licenses, 
undertake to provide reasonable, and where appropriate, 
regular services, and to accept all traffic offered which is 
within their capacity to carry. 

(2) Area organisations to be established to provide for the 
conveyance of goods by road which cannot be handled 
conveniently by individual hauliers under the terms of 
their licenses. 

(3) A Road-Rail Tribunal to be established similar to the 
existing Railway Rates Tribunal to settle standard 
conditions of carriage, classification of merchandise, and 
co-related road and rail rates structures. 

(4) Any representative body of users or providers of transport 
to be entitled to be heard before the Road-Rail Tribunal 
on matters referred to in paragraph 3 and any trader to be 
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free to apply to the Tribunal to vary the scheduled 
charges or any of them on the ground that they are not 
reasonable. 

Observance of rates and conditions of carriage to be a 
statutory obligation on the railways and road hauliers.” 
addition other measures for securing co-ordination 


include :— 


* (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The organisation of railway collection and delivery and 
other road services on a co-operative basis to ensure the 
most economic use of road transport. 

The provision of railway wagons for the sole use of the 
road haulage industry on selected routes so as to provide 
express services for long distance traffic, and 

The establishment of a Transport Advisory Body (possibly 
assisted by local bodies) representing transport under- 
takings, traders, and organised labour to advise the 
Minister of Transport on the development of transport 
facilities and still closer co-ordination of all forms of 
transport.” 


Against the background of the foregoing agreement, the case 
of the Railway Companies against nationalisation may be 
summarised as follows :— 


(2) 


(b) 


(c) 


The present is not the time, owing to the fact that 
considerable capital expenditure is necessary to repair, 
improve and reconstruct all railway equipment after the 
stringency of the war years. 

The railways are extremely complicated undertakings 
owing to the variety of interests they control, and the 
present units of management are already large enough. 
To merge the present four companies into a single unit 
would necessarily reduce efficiency by the difficulty of 
organising such an unwieldy amalgamation. 

The railways are now run efficiently and will be even 
more efficient when large scale improvements and 
development schemes already prepared have been 
implemented. 


(d) The railways proved their value by an outstanding 


(€) 
(f) 


contribution to the war effort. 
The question of the co-ordination of rail, road and canal 
is met by the recent agreement. 
The freedom of choice of the transport user is safeguarded. . 


(g) Under the proposals transport will be organised on a 


commercial basis and will pay its way. 
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(h) In any case before there is any question of nationalising 
there should be a public enquiry before an impartial 
tribunal. 

(i) State ownership in other countries has not produced a 
standard of service equal to that provided by the British 
Railways under private management. 

(j) The relations between the management and the staff are 
those of mutual respect and understanding, and the 
industry has a fine record of freedom from industrial strife. 

The contention that the present is a particularly unsuitable 

time to consider nationalisation certainly does not bear 
examination. As has been shewn above all factors are more 
favourable to nationalisation now than they have ever been in 
view of the continuance of Governmental control, and the fact 
that a certain measure of regional co-ordination has already been 
effected. In reality the broad lines of a national, state-owned 
organisation are already in existence. The statement of the 
railway companies also shews that there is at the present time a 
considerable degree of agreement on the desirability of greater 
co-operation between all the forms of transport. The 
intellectual temper of the time is more favourable than ever 
before. To maintain that the large capital expenditure required 
to bring the railways back to their pre-war efficiency and to 
develop and improve facilities above the pre-war standard is a 
fatal objection to nationalisation is patently an argument which 
has no essential validity. The railways have the financial 
reserves to expend, and there is no reason why the reconstruction 
and improvement programme should not take place under state 
control as economically and as effectively as under private 
enterprise. In any case since the end of the war the railways 
have not lain fallow and certain of the capital works have already 
been commenced as well as a heightened degree of maintenance 
and increased production of locomotives and rolling stock. 

That the railways of the country are an exceptionally 

complicated organisation no one will dispute. Nor can there 
be any considerable argument about the fact that in size some of 
the present companies approach the maximum for really 
efficient management. The L.M.S., apart from certain 
regionalisation in Scotland, is completely organised on rigid 
departmental lines involving a considerable degre® of 
centralisation. The L.N.E.R. on the other hand is organised 
much more on a divisional basis with three Area General 
Managers for Scotland, the North Eastern Area, and the 
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Southern Area, all under a Chief General Manager in London. 
In many ways once the immediate transitional effects were over 
the merger of the four group companies would almost certainly 
mecessitate a much greater overall de-centralisation and 
delegation of powers than is at present the case. A much 
greater regionalisation possibly to conform to the present 
regional committees of the Ministry of Transport would be 
essential, and the result would be actually smaller rather than 
larger managerial units. 

The monster organisation postulated by the Railway 
Companies in their manifesto as the reason for inefficiency 
would by its very size force a policy of decentralisation which 
would make the units of management more instead of less 
easily handled. This could only lead to a greater resilience in 
organisation and a readier response to local factors, and would 
be the case a fortiori on our general assumption that it is the 
intention of the Government to integrate all transport 
organisations at all levels and not only at the top. 

As general measures to intensify closer inter-company 
working the railways propose inter alia : 

(1) The revision of the existing pooling schemes to reduce 
accounting, 

(2) The transference of the joint lines to one or other of the 

parent companies, 

(3) The inter-company transference of the ownership of 

control of penetrating lines. 

(4) The concentration of general merchandise traffic on 

fewer stations, 

(5) The establishment of additional railheads throughout 

the country, 

(6) The further co-ordination of railways and omnibus 

services. 

(7) The wartime abolition of non-common user wagons 

should continue. 

Development along these lines would be facilitated by any 
method of unified control, and the railways are but assuming 
a virtue for an anticipated necessity. The general efficiency of 
the railways in the pre-war years is universally accepted, but the 
fact which is debatable is whether they were as efficient as they 
migAt have been or as they would be under one overriding 
authority. The organisational proposals mooted by the railways 
in the face of the threat of nationalisation shew that they are 
conscious of certain material shortcomings, most particularly 
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in the way of their inter-relations with road and canal transport. 
They are overcome with a sudden contrition and promise to be 
very good boys in the future if they can have just one more 
chance. It is a deathbed repentance. 

There is no doubt that the amalgamations in 1921 led to very 
considerable economies in operating costs. This was the 
burden of the Chairmen’s speeches for years. Duplication of 
services was avoided ; it was possible to concentrate traffic on 
more economic routes, and to avoid double handling and a very 
considerable amount of accounting and checking work. The 
reduction in the staff and importance of the Railway Clearing 
House in the post-amalgamation era was in itself sufficient proof. 
Methods, systems and equipment were standardised: in 
particular it was possible to reduce very considerably the number 
of different types of locomotives with a consequent reduction in 
repair and maintenance costs by specialisation on the more 
efficient types and the provision of standardised spares. 
Engineering work was concentrated in fewer main factories 
leading to a more intensive and efficient employment of capital 
equipment. The general provision of stores of all sorts was 
reduced to a uniform system and bulk purchases meant a 
substantial saving in costs. A sub-division of functions between 
various stores depots was possible leading to a reduction in the 
amount of stock held at any one time and a closer and more 
efficient control. Now it is stated that the amalgamations of 
1921 were far less productive of economies than was at that time 
anticipated. That they were considerable has never been denied 
and there is no reason to suppose that parallel if not necessarily 
commensurate economies could not be secured by a merger of 
the four group companies. 

No one will deny the vital part played by the railways in the 
national war effort. Their achievements were almost super- 
human in the face of myriad difficulties. The facts and figures 
quoted by the Companies speak for themselves. The resource, 
determination, and powers of improvisation displayed will rank 
as a major example of the will to win which inspired the nation 
to final victory. But such qualities are not a function of 
private ownership, in fact during the wartime the railways were 
under direct state control and the efforts which were made would 
have been equally forthcoming no matter what the organisation 
might have been. 

The claim that their latest proposals meet all that is necessary 
in regard to the co-ordination of all transport is demonstrably 
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false. In the first place the co-ordination is not complete. It is 
a compromise arrangement ensuring to each party the maximum 
degree of autonomy in its own affairs. Moreover the net 
result of the implementation of their proposals would be the 
creation of a privately owned transport monopoly which could 
not necessarily be expected to consider the public interest as 
pre-eminent over its own sectional advantage. One may 
legitimately claim that the protestations of the railways are too 
little and too late. The degree of co-ordination possible under 
unified ownership is patently materially greater than the proposals, 
and the efficiency of the transport machine is and will be 
essentially a function of the maximum integration of services 
which can be achieved. Regional Transport Boards controlling 
and directing all agencies in the light of the transport problem 
as a whole and not within the narrow ambit of the railway 
problem or the road problem or the canal problem in isolation, 
will obviously be able to make positive and cumulative 
contributions towards a fully efficient transport service while 
the pale ghosts of local transport advisory bodies (which are in 
any case not put forward by the railways as being absolutely 
vital) cannot hope to do much more than pay lip service to an 
ideal of co-ordination which they are not disposed or empowered 
to effect. The policy of the railways from their inception has 
been to stifle and sterilise the canals. As almost one half of the 
canals in the country are now owned by the Railway Companies, 
the canal representatives on the local transport co-ordination 
committees would not be too comfortably placed to insist on the 
development of their facilities in substitution for the railways 
so as to ensure their most economic use. 

Throughout their case the railways stress the paramount 
importance of safeguarding the freedom of choice of the user 
of transport, and insist that only under private enterprise will 
such a right be completely assured. They argue rather naively 
that the maintenance of this freedon of choice will militate against 
any monoply powers being exercised; this hardly tallies with 
their scheme for the co-relation of rail and road rates. The 
fact that the customer may choose between one of two or three 
partners does not mean that he will thereby be able to secure 
competitive rates. The greater the co-ordination achieved 
under the proposals of the private interests the greater the 
monopoly powers they will wield. As great a freedom of 
choice will be left to the user under a nationalised system, 
especially as it is anticipated that there will be no interference 
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with the right of a trader to transport his own goods. 

Under whatever ownership it may be, transport must 
obviously pay its way. The Ministry is still incubating the 
details of the new Bill, but prima facie, the possibility of 
integration of the various means of transport and the gradual 
development of the most economic should lead to a reduction 
in the unit cost of transporting passengers or freight. The 
optimum employment of the capital assets should reduce the 
cost of the unit of service. A detailed consideration of this 
question would mean an examination of the railway rates 
structure which is obviously outside the scope of this article. 
As has been stated, by the beginning of the war the rates structure 
of the railways had in effect been completely unbalanced. The 
new scheme put forward by the Companies is that rates should 
be based not on the classic formula “‘ What the traffic will bear ” 
but on “ road factors.” This presumably means the exclusion 
of track costs, or the return on the fixed assets, and rates being 
based on the variable capital employed only. The railways 
have always maintained that the standard classification of 
merchandise for rate purposes acted like a commercial Robin 
Hood, and what was charged on the more intrinsically valuable 
traffics over and above the real cost of the service, including a 
reasonable profit margin, was used to subsidise the heavier and 
bulkier traffics such as minerals and coal. If it is intended to 
base charges on road factors, and eliminate track costs, this 
must patently mean a general scaling down of all rates, and if this 
is the case it is difficult to see where the supplement for the basic 
traffics is to come from. Or is it the intention to let the railways 
have a free hand to deal with all the heavier traffics, leaving the 
lighter more remunerative traffics for road services? If so this 
will have profound effects on the national economy by affecting 
very drastically the cost ratio of the basic industries. This 
deficit the railways seem to expect the National Exchequer to 
meet by some sort of subsidy to enable them to carry certain 
traffics at uneconomic rates. They state that “as the level of 
tailway charges may continue to be influenced by considerations 
of national expediency ” and the actions of the Ministry of 
Transport “point to an intention to keep down production 
costs in the national interest ” they conclude that “ any resulting 
deficit should properly be borne by the National Exchequer 
and not thrown upon the other users of railways.” This is 
saying in a somewhat different way what has been specifically 
proposed by the Directors of the L.N.E. Railway that the 
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Government should take over and own the permanent way and 
structures in the same way as it owns the roads of the country. 
This would permit the railway to charge rates based on the road 
factors as it would not have the burden of the track costs to 
contend with, and one suspects that the “relief” looked for 
would come from the payment of only nominal interest on the 
capital paid by the state for the fixed assets. It is significant 
that this scheme is proposed only by the L.N.E.R. which is the 
one railway company which has the most overloaded capital 
structure. The object is the same in both cases—a subsidy 
is required by the railways either by way of revenue or by way of 
a reduction of overheads. The other implication of the 
L.N.E.R. scheme is that no capital sunk over perhaps a century 
in assets now not economically remunerative or not remunerative 
at all must go unrewarded. The investor is always right. 
It is rather a case of selling out the past to the future at a 
handsome present profit. If such proposals are necessary, then 
assuredly state ownership is the only answer. 

The appeal unto Caesar that there should be no question of 
nationalisation until there has been a Public Inquiry can only be 
conceived as an expedient for delaying the evil hour. As the 
nationalisation of transport was a specific plank of the Labour 
Party’s programme, and is a policy to which the party has been 
explicitly committed for many years, the idea of a Public Inquiry 
might be reasonably treated by the Government and the 
electorate as effrontery. 

The advantages and disadvantages of nationalisation as seen 
in the railway systems under state ownership in other countries 
are extremely difficult to assess in terms of the British railways. 
In many countries railways preceded the opening up of their 
resources, and were an essential prerequisite of any industrial 
development. Canada and America are particular cases in 
point. In addition, long distances as compared to the 
relatively shorter hauls in Great Britain, strategic considerations, 
and the necessity to have some means of transport where roads 
might have been uncertain or non-existent were all contributory 
factors in the growth of overseas railway systems. The 
efficiency of the Reichsbahn which was run as an instrument of 
economic (and military) policy by the state in Germany, was 
for long a source of technical envy and admiration in railway 
circles. The “Railway Gazette” an ardent supporter of 
ptivate enterprise was, prior to 3rd September, 1939, an 
enthusiastic admirer of the German State Railways and never 
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tired of exhorting the British railways to reach their standard, 
particularly in the case of speed. The efficiency of the 
state-owned railways in Belgium and the fortunate chance that 
they were little damaged by the fighting was a material element 
in the recent successful military campaign in the Low Countries 
leading to the invasion of Germany. 

The fact that the relations between the management and the 
staff are those of mutual respect is hardly relevant to the main 
issue. It may reasonably be assumed that these relations will 
continue on the same if not on better terms under state- 
ownership. This is all the more probable as it may be 
assumed that the railway trade unions will be represented on 
whatever organisation is set up, so that the workers will have the 
sense of having a definite say in the working of the railway 
system, which up to now they have never had. The present 
security of tenure in employment (except for shopmen) is an 
essential factor in railway industrial relations, and this will 
not be jeopardised by state-ownership, while the scope for 
initiative and ability should be wider than ever. 

The Lord President of the Council expressed the central 

question very clearly when he said :— 
“There is only one justification for either nationalisation or 
private enterprise and that is efficient service in the interest of 
the nation. If only nationalisation will secure this result then 
we must nationalise. But if private enterprise can do it then 
let private enterprise remain.” 

There seems no doubt that the nationalisation of the railways 
would be conducive to greater public service than the present 
system. The nationalisation of all forms of transport would be 
even more advantageous. To meet the emergency of war a 
form of nationalisation was found necessary. The problems 
of peace will be no less urgent and no less complex, and so will 
demand at least the same measure of public control and the more 
efficient system which it was found necessary to introduce in 
1939. The proposals of the private interests in essence assume 
fairly large scale subsidies in some fashion or other if they are 
to be successful, but why subsidies should be paid to private 
enterprises is not explained. Transport is too vital to leave to 
private enterprise however well intentioned. This is so not 
only for its own sake but as one of the most important factors 
in any general economic planning for full employment. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
FRANCE 


By Dorotny M. PICKLEs 


THE French Socialist Party has lost a million votes in just 
over a year. During the same period, the Communist party 
and the progressive Catholics—the M.R.P.—have each gained 
about half a million votes, the Right wing groups have gained 
about a quarter of a million and the Radical and allied groups 
have remained roughly stable. 

It is a year during which France has voted in three 
constitutional referenda. In October, 1945, 96% of the electorate 
voted in favour of a new constitution instead of a return to the 
constitution of 1875. In May, 1946, about 42% of the electorate 
rejected the first draft constitution—by some ten million to 
nine million votes. In October, 1946, just under 36% of the 
electorate accepted the second draft. About 32% voted against 
and 32% did not trouble to vote at all. 

It would seem, on the face of it, that the fate of the Socialist 
party is not unconnected with the attitude of the French 
electorate towards the constitution. In one sense, indeed, it 
must be so, for it is impossible to separate constitutional from 
other political issues. But it is a far from satisfactory explanation, 
for it does not explain why the Communist party, whose views 
on the constitution were shared by the Socialists on all the vital 
issues, increased its strength during the same period. 
Communist gains from the Socialists are undoubtedly important 
and constitute a serious threat to the future of the Socialist 
party, but it is the gains of the more right-wing parties from 
the Socialists that need some explanation. The French electorate 
which had, by October, 1946, become so weary of constitutional 
controversy that only just over 60% troubled to vote—and 
47% of them voted against the constitution, thus risking having 
to endure a third period of seven months provisional government 
—voted in strength in the election of November toth. And 
between June and November three-quarters of a million of 
them transferred their allegiance from the Socialists to other 
political parties. Yet, after the liberation, the Socialists were, 
by general agreement, not only in a very favourable situation, 


(1) Percentages for metropolitan France and Algeria only. 
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but likely to be the strongest party in the new Republic. The 
immediate programme, on which there was a wide field of 
agreement from right to left, was a Socialist programme and 
had, indeed, been drawn up on the initiative of the Socialists 
during the resistance period. The party had been energetically 
and courageously purged of its collaborators, and a number of 
young leaders, who had come to the fore during the under- 
ground struggle, were bringing new blood to the party 
organization. Yet, a year later, Léon Blum, at seventy-five, still 
stands head and shoulders above the other leaders of the party, 
and there seems to be no-one capable of filling his place either 
intellectually or in the affections of the party. And even all 
his objectivity and clarity of vision have not provided a 
satisfactory explanation of the failure of the party to live up 
to what was expected of it. 

Neither on the constitution, nor on policy, do the disagree- 
ments between the Socialists and the Communists seem 
important enough to have affected the allegiance of the Socialist 
rank and file. The programme published in November, 1945, 
over the signature of the Dé/égation des Gauches, and agreed to, 
with some modifications, by the M.R.P., contained contradic- 
‘tions, it is true, particularly in the field of foreign policy, in 
which divergences between Communists and Socialists were 
greatest. But, even then, the French elector was insufficiently 
aware of international problems, except as they affected his own 
immediate future—the destination of Ruhr coal, for example, 
was seen in terms of French needs alone. Since then, he has 
become still more “insular”, and, what is perhaps more 
dangerous, still less well-informed on the facts of the 
international situation, and, therefore, correspondingly at the 
mercy of party propaganda—which has usually meant 
Communist or near-Communist propaganda. But “ insularity ” 
is still the dominant impression conveyed by the attitude of 
the French elector, an almost total focus of interest on internal 
political and economic problems. 

As for constitutional problems, in spite of repeated 
Communist accusations that the Socialists were too conciliatory 
to the Catholic and predominantly middle-class M.R.P., both 
the first and second draft constitutions—and the latter only 
slightly less than the former—temained faithful to the two 
fundamental principles on which both Socialists and Communist 
agreed and on which they refused to compromise, namely, the 
maintenance of State neutrality in religious matters and the 
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supremacy of the elected Assembly over both the Second 
Chamber and the Executive. The Communists, it is true, 
expressed considerable opposition on certain points and even 
went so far as to call the second draft “ bonapartist ” and to 
describe it as a threat to liberty and a source of peril to the 
sovereignty of the Assembly. But they voted for it, nevertheless, 
and advised their supporters to vote for it. 

The clue to the changed fortunes of the Socialist party is 
undoubtedly to be found in the months between the referendum 
of May and that of October, or between the elections which 
followed on the heels of each referendum. Their losses up to 
May, 1946, were neither numerically nor qualitatively serious, 
compared with the position of the Communist party. If the 
Socialists lost 300,000 votes in May, the Communist gain of 
something under that number of votes was not a direct threat 
to the Socialist position, for the majority of the Communist 
gains were in rural constituencies, where they had hitherto 
made little headway and could reasonably be assumed to be 
making only temporary headway, largely owing to propaganda 
methods which were not only vigorous, but supple in the 
extreme. Many peasants had, it was thought, voted Communist 
in the hope of getting much needed fertiliser or other immediate 
concrete advantages, thanks to what they hoped would be more 
energetic Governmental measures. Socialist losses were more 
readily attributed to a falling off of some of their right-wing, 
who feared too close a rapprochement between the Socialist 
and Communist parties, who feared, in particular, the adoption 
of a constitution which might leave the way open to domination 
at some future date by a Communist majority, or who feared 
the general domination of political life by strictly disciplined 
parties, a danger which many saw in the provision of the new 
electoral law. 

It would perhaps be more accurate to say that Socialists 
adopted almost equally readily—and in almost equal numbers— 
the explanation of too much and too little rapprochement with 
the Communists and that, from June onwards, the Socialist 
party became more and more obsessed with the problem of 
finding the right relation with the Communists. Their chief 
obstacle had been, and continued to be, the Communists them- 
selves. For if the disagreements on the constitutional issue 
were slight and none of them fundamental, that did not prevent 
the Communists from making the maximum political capital 
out of what disagreement there was, and, in particular, out of 
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the Socialist efforts to get agreement between the M.R.P. 
and the Communists. This task became progressively difficult 
during the life of the Second Constituent Assembly, because 
this time, the M.R.P. was not only the largest party but could 
claim to have the backing of the electorate, which had refused 
to accept the first draft constitution, approved by both 
Communists and Socialists, but opposed, for differing reasons, 
by all other parties, including the M.R.P. 

The situation was complicated, as it had been all along, and 
as it is still likely to be after the elections of November, 1946, 
by the political constellation. M.R.P. and Communist party 
could change places, but it was still impossible for either to 
govern without the support of both the other parties in the 
triumvirate. They were still, in the words of a cynical observer : 
“ acculés a l’unanimité”’. Moreover, it was by now politically 
inconceivable that a second draft should be rejected by the 
electorate and that yet a third period of constitution-making 
should be necessary. All parties were aware that, as time went 
on, their constitutional as well as their political differences were 
getting more rather than less important, and that agreement 
on a third draft would be even more difficult than it had been 
on the second. The “ Big Three ” were, therefore, compelled 
to accept and make concessions, if only because no party was 
prepared to be made responsible for imposing yet another 
referendum on the electorate. 

Unfortunately, it was not always easy in practice, to translate 
the verdict of the electorate into constitutional provisions. 
The “Noes ” were not compact. No one constitution took 
shape as a result of their votes, but merely a conglomeration of 
dislikes. And it was by no means clear that they were exclusively, 
or even mainly, constitutional dislikes. An analysis of the 
“examens de conscience”? cattied out in May by the different 
parties makes curious reading. Few observers were prepared 
to assert that the French elector had made any very 
serious attempt to grasp the complicated issues raised by the 
constitutional debates. Indeed, it cannot fairly be said that 
he had been assisted in this task very ably by his party newspaper, 
whatever his party. For the fact that the election followed 
on the heels of the referendum had meant that party politics 
and electoral issues had become inextricably confused. Electors 
were asked to vote this way or that, less on the merits or demerits 
of the constitution than because they would be in good or 
bad company. The right called on French men and women 
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to vote against the constitution because it strengthened the 
domination of parties in political life—and by parties they 
meant primarily the Communist party and, perhaps, in a lesser 
degree and in so far as there was an understanding between 
them, the Socialist party. “‘ We think that the Constitution 
which we are asked to approve at the beginning of next month 
is fundamentally bad,” wrote the Figaro. “ We think that a 
régime which concentrates all power—both legislative and 
executive—in the hands of a single Assembly . . . and which 
even gives this Assembly direct control over local administration, 
must inevitably end by placing the destinies of the country and 
the liberties of its citizens in the hands of the majority party. 
We think that such a régime leads to anarchy and muddle if 
there is no clear majority and to dictatorship if there is a strong 
majority.” The Communist party said, in effect: “Look at 
the people who are asking you to vote against this constitution ! 
Do you want to be associated with the enemies of the Republic ?” 
“Let us stick to simple things,” said Hérvé in the Hamanité. 
“Which side are you on ? With whom are you going to 
defend liberty ? With the men of the trusts, the Fascists of the 
Epoque, the agitators of the P.R.L., the adventurers who 
want personal power and a coup d’état and the old men who 
represented the corrupt Parliaments of the Third Republic ? 
Against whom are you defending liberty ? Against the Socialists 
and Communists ?” 

In one sense, therefore, the battle was between Socialists 
plus Communists and the rest, since the Socialists and 
Communists alone approved of the Constitution. But it 
appeared to be just as much—or even more—a battle over 
Socialist policy—the nationalisation of the key industries, for 
example—and Socialist attitudes—hostility to subsidising 
Catholic schools and to the return of General de Gaulle to 
political life—than it was a battle between Socialist and non- 
Socialist constitutional conceptions. Some observers, in all 
parties, interpreted the vote in even more general terms—as a 
protest against the Black Market and the continually rising 
prices, against the failure of the Government to improve the 
basic food ration, against the electoral law, which, though not 
part of the constitution, would be applied if the constitution 
came into force. 

All this, of course, gave little clear guidance to the constitution- 
makers of the Second Constituent Assembly, when it came to 
framing a text more acceptable to the electorate than the first 
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had been. The general economic situation showed little improve- 
ment, so that, if that had really played an important part in 
determining the vote, it was equally likely to do so in October. 
And the electoral law was still on the statute book and the 
“ Big Three” were in total disagreement as to how it should 
best be modified. 

Two things were in their favour, however. First, the 
M.R.P., as the largest party, were sponsoring the constitution 
and, therefore, unlikely to back out as they had done in March, 
1946; and second, there had got to be agreement between 
them, since no party was prepared to risk seeing the second 
draft defeated. On the four points to which the M.R.P. had 
particularly objected in the first draft, substantial concessions 
were made. The Second Chamber, although still advisory, 
was given the right to initiate legislation (except when it 
involved increases in the budget), to share in the election of 
the President of the Republic, in supervising the constitution- 
ality of laws passed by the Assembly and in revising the 
constitution. The Prime Minister was to be nominated by 
the President of the Republic, instead of being chosen by the 
Assembly, and was to choose his colleagues in accordance 
with past parliamentary practice and to submit his government 
and programme to be ratified by the Assembly before his 
formal appointment by the President. The provisions dealing 
with the French Union were modified, so as to be no 
longer open to the objection put forward by M. Herriot, 
that “if secession is rendered constitutional, the French 
colonial citizen will have more rights than we who, 
fortunately, have not the right to secede”. The President 
of the Republic was given, on paper, extended functions, 
which put him in very much the same position as_ his 
predecessors of the Third Republic. These were real 
concessions on the part of the Socialists for, as Léon Blum 
wrote, in August, 1946, the party was still in favour of single 
Chamber government, of the suppression of the office of 
President of the Republic, or of its reduction to the performance 
of merely ceremonial functions, and was still opposed to the 
inclusion in the constitution of provisions to verify the consti- 
tutionality of laws passed by the Assembly. The Communists 
liked the concessions even less. On the other hand, the M.R.P. 
also felt that they had gone as far as they could to meet the 
Socialists and Communists. But, whatever evidence of a 
conciliatory spirit the concessions may or may not have implied, 
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it was clear from the articles published both in the M.R.P. 
Aube and in the Socialist Populaire, that both sides felt able to 
reassure their supporters that no compromise had been made 
on fundamental principles. The weight of opinion was rather 
that the second draft hardly presented sufficient differences 
from the first to justify all the time and trouble that had been 
involved; in other words, the two principles, fundamental 
to the two left parties, the supremacy of the will of the Assembly 
and the neutrality of the State in religious questions, had been 
retained in the second draft. And as these were precisely the 
two points of maximum disagreement between Socialists and 
Communists on the one hand and the right and M.R.P. on the 
other, there was an uneasy feeling in many quarters that the 
electorate might not welcome this draft any more than the first. 

This was why, when General de Gaulle made a frontal 
attack on the constitution at the end of August, his intervention 
enabled the M.R.P. to wring a few last minute concessions out 
of the two left parties. Neither Socialists nor Communists 
were anxious to push the M.R.P. to the point of withdrawing 
their support and thus leaving them to face the electorate alone, 
with the additional opposition of General de Gaulle, whose 
prestige in the matter was still an unknown factor. 

The concessions were not of major importance, except 
as an indication of the hardening of right-wing opinion. 
A further compromise on the electoral law probably contributed 
to weaken the position of the Socialists, in relation to the other 
two parties. Communists and M.R.P. agreed to admit the 
“ vote préférentiel”’ (the right of the elector to change the order 
of candidates on the party list) and to refuse to allocate the 
residue of seats, where candidates had not attained the required 
quotient, from a national list (thus ensuring the return of the 
party’s key men). They also refused to admit “ panachage” 
(the right of the elector to vote for candidates on different 
party lists), which had been strongly advocated by the Socialist 

arty. 

All this discussion and controversy provides something of 
the background of the Socialist defeat, but is far from explaining 
it. The referendum, with its slender majority for the constitution, 
in spite of the majority of 334 in the Assembly, and with its 
revelation of widespread apathy as well as a high proportion 
of active opposition, was a warning to all three majority patties. 
The intervention of General de Gaulle put the M.R.P., with its 
known “ gaulliste”’ sympathies, in a difficult position. But 
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they extricated themselves on the eve of the election by making 
a rapid volte-face and declaring their readiness to revise the 
constitution, if returned with a majority at the elections. All 
three parties faced the election independently. Indeed, the 
one point on which there was fervent agreement was that 
“ tripartisme”’ was dead. One party list even went so far as to 
label itself simply “ anti-tripartite ”’. 

The result of the elections was not a surprise, in the sense 
that it left the “ Big Three” still at the top of the poll and, 
consequently, still condemned, in all probability to a continua- 
tion of “tripartisme ”. The change in their relative strengths 
was surprising. The M.R.P. was expected to lose some ground 
as a result of General de Gaulle’s intervention and the formation 
on their right of a “ gaulliste” party—the Union gaulliste— 
which, by the way, General de Gaulle had given no evidence 
of being willing to support. In the circumstances, the loss of 
half a million votes was not serious, particularly when it is 
remembered that the party had gained over a million votes at 
the previous election. Owing to the vagaries of the electoral 
law, the loss in seats was not commensurate and the party could 
be well satisfied with its 160 seats.” | The Communists were 
expected to gain from their ability to exploit general dissatis- 
faction, and the discontent of the industrial workers in particular, 
but could also be expected to lose some votes, as a result of the 
change in Russian policy regarding the Ruhr. Their gain of 
a quarter of a million votes would not have been surprising 
if it had been spread evenly over the country, or if it had been 
mainly in conservative areas, as it had been in May. But it 
was not. Out of a total gain of 272,909 votes, 98,911 —37°%— 
were in the industrial regions of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, the 
Nord, Pas de Calais, and Seine Inférieure. In the June elections, 
Communist gains in these regions had amounted to only a 
quarter of this figure, out of a total increase of about 209,000 
(metropolitan France and Algeria only). In the Departments 
of Seine, Seine et Oise, Rh6éne, Bouches-du-Rhéne they had 
actually lost votes. The Socialists had lost just under 67,000 
votes in these Departments in June—about 22% of their total 
losses—and they lost 306,904 in November—about half their 
total losses. The electorate in these industrial Departments 
is about 28% of the total. In 17 Departments, the Communists 
lost votes in November, but in only four did they lose more than 
a thousand votes. The Socialists lost votes in 85 Departments, 


(1) Figures are given for metropolitan France and Algeria only. 
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in 15 of which they lost over 10,000 votes. About 20% 
of the Communist gains were in the eight coastal Depart- 
ments of the West and of Brittany—which include about 
12% of the electorate; it was precisely in these Departments 
that the Socialists had been making headway against 
Conservatism after the liberation. In June, they had gained 
votes in four of these Departments and lost votes in four, 
making a net loss of 10,000, as compared with a loss of 86,025 
in November. If the Gironde be excluded, where the Socialists 
lost over 20,000, in both elections, there was a net Socialist 
gain in these Western Departments, of nearly 2,000 as against 
a loss of 64,336 in November. In the 17 Departments in which 
the Socialists had lost, in June, over 10,000 votes, making a 
total loss of 256,923 votes, or about 80% of their total losses, 
they lost, in November, a further 133,260, or about 18% of 
their total loss of three-quarters of a million. In the same 
Departments, the Communists gained in 14 and lost in four, 
but in two only (Gironde and Pas de Calais) did they gain 
over 5,0c0 votes. In June, in the same Departments, they 
had gained votes in 10, a total of just over 50,000 votes, out of 
their total gains of nearly 200,000. So it is clear that the 
Socialists are not losing to the Communists alone or even 
mainly. In the same 17 Departments, in June, the M.R.P. 
had registered gains in 13, making’a total gain of some 200,000 
or more votes. In November, the M.R.P. lost in all but three, 
and there gained, in each case, under 1,000 votes. In all, they 
lost over 140,000 votes, that is, nearly a quarter of their total 
losses. In the same 17 Departments, the right-wing parties 
gained over 100,000." 

These figures seem to indicate two things; first that the 
Socialists are losing their hold over the workers in the industrial 
regions—this was much less clearly evident in the June elections 
—and second, that they have lost considerably to the M.R.P. 
who, in their turn, are now losing to the right-wing parties. 

Is the explanation, as Léon Blum and other leaders have 
suggested, that the electorate has made the Socialists the 
scapegoats for the failure of the Government to improve the 
economic situation and to stop the steady and astronomic 
rise in the prices of essential commodities ? That may have 
been true during the first Constituent Assembly, when Socialist 
Ministers held the most criticised posts of National Economy 
and Food. But, since June, 1946, there has been a Communist 


(1) Accurate calculations of gains and loses are difficult in the case of the Radical and allied group and 
of the Right, owing to fluctuating alliances between different groups. 
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Minister of Industrial Production, a near-Communist Minister of 
Food, and an M.R.P. Minister of Finance. Things are no better, 
yet the Communists have ot been made the scapegoats. Why? 
The real reasons for the Socialist failure would seem to lie 
elsewhere and have been, in fact, suggested at different times 
between the June and November elections by Socialist leaders. 
The first is the Socialist fear of the growing Communist hold 
on the workers, and their consequent defensive attitude in the 
face of unscrupulous Communist tactics, and in particular in 
face of Communist attempts to discredit the Socialists by 
accusing them of too great a readiness to co-operate with the 
M.R.P. Secondly, their organisation in the provinces is 
undoubtedly weak. The last party Congress revealed great 
dissatisfaction with the Central Office and, in particular, with 
the General Secretary. Propaganda material was said to be 
inadequate and often arrived too late. The party is uneasily 
aware that it is not attracting the young people, who could 
give them much needed support in their propaganda work. 
But there is a third reason which is by far the most important. 
Not only is there a need, as all party leaders have recognised, 
for a clearer and more effective expression of what the party 
stands for, there is an urgent need for the party to make up its 
own mind on that question, in so far as its relation to the 
Communist party is concerned. It is not so much that the 
Socialists are hesitant and defensive in their replies to Communist 
attacks. It is rather that the party is fundamentally divided on 
the question of the possibility and desirability of co-operating 
with the Communists, in spite of these attacks. At the last 
party Congress the “ communisant” school obtained a majority 
for the first time, and the Party Secretariat was reorganised in 
order to entrust to representatives of this section the responsi- 
bility for organising the party’s propaganda and information. 
But neither at the Congress, nor since, has there been any clear 
indication as to how the desired rapprochement with the 
Communists was to be achieved, short of complete subordination 
to the Communists. As André Philip said at the Congress, 
what the pro-Communists were doing, in effect, was “ leaving 
this earth in order to take a trip to the moon.” For, as another 
speaker said, as fast as the Socialists moved nearer the 
Communists, the Communists moved farther away. What 
in fact happened, was that there were verbal assurances 
of desire to work with the Communists but the Socialists, in 
practice, moved in the other direction. 
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The result, as far as the electorate was concerned, was 
threefold. First, it alienated both the right and left-wing of the 
Socialist party. The one found the party merely a weak imitation 
of the Communists and voted for the real thing. The other 
deplored the apparent move towards the Communists and 
transferred allegiance either to the Radicals or to the 
M.R.P. The intervention of General de Gaulle, and the general 
strengthening of the right-wing parties as the occupation 
fades into the past, contributed to shift a number of votes 
from the M.R.P. to the right, so that the final result was a 
relative weakening, though not serious, of the M.R.P. The 
third consequence is less tangible but none the less important. 
This obsession of the Socialist party with the danger and 
attraction of Communism has diverted the attention of the 
party from foreign affairs on which its policy was both sane 
and balanced, and very much along the lines of that of the 
Labour party. It has helped to make the French Socialists 
the most insular, instead of the most internationalist of parties, 
at a moment when the combined lead of the British Labour 
party and the French Socialists might have done much to 
advance a solution of the German problem, and to make the 
French elector understand the problem of the Ruhr instead 
of merely feeling that his interests were being neglected by all 
the Great Powers, and most of all by Britain. Thus, in the 
one field where the French Socialists had demonstrably better 
cards than the Communists, they failed to play them. 

The party’s position is now extremely difficult. If it has 
suffered up to now, owing to its central position, it is likely to 
suffer even more in the future, for it is now smaller and, therefore, 
more likely to be wedged helplessly between the two partners, 
instead of acting as a link and an arbiter between them. 
Moreover, the separation between the M.R.P. and the 
Communists is now even greater than it was. It is more than 
ever urgent, if the Socialist party is not to lose still more working 
class support, that it should make up its mind on the policy 
to be adopted towards the Communists, and that it should 
apply the decision as a united party. It must present itself to 
the elector as a definite—and equally left—alternative to 
Communism. The perpetuation of the division between the 
two working class parties is regrettable, but it is there now, 
and no further verbal acrobatics or voluntary blindness can 
hide that fact from even the most “ communisant” of the Socialists. 
There is no doubt that the unification of the C.G.T. has helped 
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the Communists and that its continued separation from the 
political organisations will continue to benefit the Communists, 
for whom it is, of course, a largely theoretical separation. 
But Syndicalist tendencies in the C.G.T. die hard. 

The task of finding a governmental majority is 
difficult and a stable majority looks out of the question. 
Whatever Government is in power has got to put into effect 
an extremely unpopular policy of decreased expenditure and 
increased production, a policy which will be particularly 
unpopular with the workers, who are the greatest sufferers 
from the economic disorganisation and who, in common with 
most of the French electorate, have never appreciated properly 
the ineluctibility of economic necessities. Yet if the “Big Three”— 
or the Big Four, including the Radicals—do not succeed in 
forming a stable majority and agreeing on the measures to be 
taken in the immediate future, then all the elaborate constitu- 
tional precautions, designed to make General de Gaulle’s 
return as a dictator impossible, may have been taken in vain. 
Nothing is more likely to make France turn to a Government 
of the Right, headed by General de Gaulle, than a continuation 
of party manoeuvres, inaction, and the spectacle of constantly 
changing majorities, on the pre-war model. Much will depend 
on the Communists. If they prefer to play for short-run 
electoral advantages, by exploiting discontent and party 
disagreements, then chaos—or even revolution or a coup d’état 
—may well be the result. If they use their prestige to preach 
successfully a production “‘ mystique” and self-denial on the 
part of the consumer, then France may weather the present 
economic and political crisis. If not, then either the Socialists 
join them on what may be the road to civil war, or they must 
ally themselves with the non-Marxist parties, and in particular, 
with the M.R.P., and risk losing working class votes 
in order to save France from social and political upheaval. 
That is the French Socialist dilemma, and it is not an easy one 
to resolve. 








HAS LABOUR COME TO STAY ? 
By H. L. BEALEs 


IN the Political Quarterly of January-March, 1944, there was 
an article by Mr. Tom Harrisson on “Who’ll Win ? ” “Politics,” 
he said with doubtful profundity, “has a pendulum which 
swings, with human nature, towards change, chance, and 
alternative. This has been normally operative in the war years.” 
Examining the movements of the political pendulum abroad as 
well as in Gt. Britain, he predicted that “ on the present form... 
the present Conservative party, even if led by Mr. Churchill, 
will not accomplish enough of itself to govern again, unless 
the alternatives commit suicide.” The alternatives—why the 
plural ? There neither were nor are more than one—did not 
commit suicide. Mr. Harrisson’s forecast was confirmed. 
We have now a government which has already pushed through 
a biggish legislative programme, has lost fear both of its 
opponents and of office (if it ever had it), and is able to look 
to the future with confidence. It has survived thirteen bye- 
elections without the loss of a single seat and that despite the 
continuing pressure of austerity, the inevitable delays in housing, 
the fuel problem, the curious, almost suspicious, unevennesses 
of industrial reconversion, the disappointments of demobilisa- 
tion, the divergences of opinion, mood and temper on foreign 
policy, the unhappy handling of Germany... Is it possible 
to look forward from 1947 to another electoral victory in 
1950 ? Or is Labour already on the way out ? Who knows ? 
But the question at the head of this article sounds less stark and 
can be answered affirmatively. It is the more important question 
in the long run. 

We all owe a great debt to David Low, and in this context 
we may well start with his double-page cartoon in the Evening 
Standard of 27th October, 1931. It showed all the parties with 
the same slogan, “the nation first”, but their attitudes and 
equipment varied. The “new party”, led by Mosley and 
armed with boxing-gloves, was engaged in an egoistical scramble 
at the side of the main battlefield. The Liberals were not 
even punching each other’s heads. Lloyd George, armed 
with a stone-age hammer and dressed in the uniform of a 
cave-man, presided over a following whose heads were buried 
in the mud. “‘ Vote for Prosperity,” urged Mosley; “ Vote 
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HAS LABOUR COME TO STAY ? 


Liberal or something,” shrilled Lloyd George. The real 
protagonists were Labour, armed with bows and arrows, and 
the National Party. This latter oddly assorted bunch was led 
by Ramsay MacDonald on a restive charger, and behind 
followed two proud Chamberlains, an elongated and rather 
semi-detached Simon, Herbert Samuel sitting backwards-way-on 
and clutching the tail of an embarrassed and rather nondescript 
horse, and Jimmy Thomas, perilously clutching his horse’s nose. 
“Vote for nice weather ” was their slogan, and it already lay 
on the ground. Baldwin figured as a bomb-shell from a monster 
pom-pom, a short range weapon; in a detached corner 
Snowdon, a top-hatted solitary, turned down an embittered 
thumb on all these proceedings ; Beaverbrook, as the winged 
Spirit of Mischief, was flying impishly ahead of MacDonald’s 
ill-assorted column, all the horses in which wore expressions 
of aggrieved melancholy as though they disposed of wisdoms 
unattained by politicians ... There was more than fooling in this 
cartoon. As one sees it now, it was both shrewd comment and 
discerning prophecy. The comment expressed admirably the 
already widespread sense of unreality, of deception and self- 
deception, so common in 1931 and so inescapable in the years 
which followed. The prophecy is implicit in its presentation 
of the electoral conquerors-to-be. “‘ National,” it seemed to 
say, “ if this be national, then there will be disaster somewhere— 
if not from the Opposition, vociferous but futile, then perhaps 
from that explosive projectile already taking an independent 
route ”’. 

It is instructive to turn back now to MacDonald’s henchman, 
Clifford Allen, soon to become Lord Allen of Hurtwood and 
the only non-parliamentary fish of any weight that MacDonald 
persuaded to swim with him. In Labour’s Future at Stake (1932) 
the former Chairman of the I.L.P. recalled the events that had 
led to MacDonald’s disruption of the party he led, and offered 
his explanation of them, hoping no doubt to win back the party 
to its lost leader. The book is obsessed with concern about 
the gold standard—its author must have listened to economist 
Henry Clay’s shy-making broadcast about it !—and gets its 
proportions all wrong. Said Mr. Allen, for example, “ Mr. 
MacDonald had the courage and realism of Lenin, although 
of course in different circumstances. He saw he was confronted 
by a transitional menace, as Labour will often be again if it 
retains its faith in a peaceful transition from Capitalism to 
Socialism. He therefore decided to save the workers from as 
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much suffering as he could, and the nation, too, even at the 
cost of a temporary retreat (as tragic and painful as retreats 
always are), and then once more set his face to rebuilding his 
party and his nation on better socialist foundations (p. 48)”... 
Could anything be more inept than this ? Or more remote 
from the realities already observable in 1932 and seen by Low 
in the preceding autumn ? Confusion reigned and was dressed 
in the clothes of general futility—that was the picture of the 
first phase of MacDonaldite National government. After 
that it was mere Toryism and everybody knew it. 

The electors, confused and ill-informed, had played for 
safety in 1931. The international situation was already menacing. 
Labour was still inexperienced, and office without power was 
not a vote-winning apprenticeship. The safety vote was 
confirmed in 1935. A puzzled electorate found Labour impaled 
on the horns of a dilemma—collective security was the Party’s 
policy and disarmament, or so it seemed, the means to its 
fulfilment. Yet the world was nearly at war and Hitler was 
shrieking all over it. Out-manoeuvred easily, Labour paid for 
its confusions and its lack of leadership—Henderson, in whose 
foreign policy people trusted, was already dead—in heavy 
defeat at the polls. Labour was not impressive at the elections 
of 1931 and 1935. The General Strike was in the recent past. 
Unemployment was chronic. Retrenchment was galling. 
Deflation was offering some solace to the rentiers and breeding 
discomfort and uncertainty all round. Labour had set such 
high store on the splendid rising curve of its polls and representa- 
tion since the beinning of the century that a mood of optimistic 
fatalism had been engendered. It had set its trust on premature 
extrapolation, but the bitter experience of the MacDonald 
phase of minority government—there had been widespread 
uncertainty anyhow on the wisdom of accepting office— 
distorted perspective. An unrealistic defeatism became prevalent 
and was strengthened by the parliamentary hopelessness of 
Labour’s position. 

Where, then, lay the reality? How is this puzzling decade 
to be interpreted ? Something more than pendulum analysis 
is necessary if its relation to the present political position is 
to be established. The figures are familiar but are worth 
restatement. They are taken from Margaret Cole’s General 
Election and After. 
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Representation of Parties, 1918-1945 
Conservative & 


Labour National Liberal Other % Labour 
1918 61 509' 27 4 10.3 
1922 142 405° 59 5 23.1 
1923 «191 258 158 8 31.1 
1924 ISI 412 39 10 24.6 
1929 3=._ 287 260 $9 9 46.6 
1931 §2 521° 37° 5 8.5 
1935 156 4194 31 9 25.4 
1945 394 216° II 19 61.6 


Comment on these and similar figures has been frequent 
and varied. It is difficult to offer more than a pendulum 
interpretation of them at first sight. Politicians believe that 
there is a floating vote, of considerable size, which swings 
from election to election. The Tories unscrupulously exploited 
it. But there was taking place all the time the progressive (or 
cumulative, if the word seems to offend!) disintegration of 
Liberalism and that is more important, as a long-run factor, 
than election stunts. Half a century of campaigning was 
producing its effects and though Labour’s opponents continued 
to repeat their nauseating formula that Labour was not fit to 
govern, their effectiveness in local government and their 
indispensability in national affairs were narrowing the field 
of terror until it was little more than the widows and orphans, 
of both sexes, upon whose frailty the future of civilisation was 
perilously, if incredibly, based. Below the chatter and the 
wishful thinking, below the sceptical nihilism and the ill- 
concealed partisanship, or obscurantism, of the Economist, 
the caution of the Times and the bleatings of the daily penny 
dreadfuls, were new factors, factors of deeper importance 
than the temporary urgencies of pendulum swingings and 
voting-day stunts. 

It may be remembered with advantage that a high proportion 
of the voters in 1945 voted for the first time in a General Election. 
Their political memories were short and they were not good 
material for stunts. They had heard of them! Their withers 
could not be wrung by reviving memories of the General 


1 Including ‘ Coalition Liberals’ and ‘ Coalition Labour’. 

% of seats excluding Southern Ireland (Eire). 

Including ‘ Liberals’. 

Including ‘ Liberal Nationals ’ (Simonites) and ‘ National Labour’. 
‘ Samuel Liberals’ and ‘ Lloyd George Liberals’. 

Including ‘ Liberal Nationals’. 
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Strike. That, anyhow, had as much an anti-Churchill as an 
anti-Labour flavour. The once great name of Chamberlain 
had lost its older magic. Only the war-time personality of 
Churchill and the popular esteem of Eden, among the Tory 
leaders, carried electoral weight. Long before the election it 
was common to hear, in all sorts of political company, that 
Churchill was not a peace-time minister. His clumsy broadcasts, 
and the way of delivering the election to the public, shocked 
people and confirmed that view. And over all was the query, 
“‘ What will the stunt be this time ?” Red Letter and Savings 
Bank Lie lay heavily on the older electors’ memory and had 
been impressed on the minds of the new voters. The nemesis 
of the overplayed hands of the inter-war elections had come. 
The whirligig of time was to bring in his revenges. The 
concealed anti-Semitism of the newspaper campaign was 
another handicap—the electors of 1945 were taking their 
political responsibilities seriously. Ten years’ occupancy of 
power—didn’t that count ? It might have counted if the years 
had not included Munich and peace-in-our-time. The hatred 
and unintelligibility of the Chamberlain policy, the fawning 
upon the dictators of many Conservatives, the Spanish 
betrayal . . . these things had sunk deep into many minds. 
They were a heavy electoral burden even fora Churchill-led party, 
to carry especially when so many people didn’t really believe 
in their Churchill. Away in the background were memories 
of the Hoare-Laval pact, the sudden emergence of Councils of 
Action, the May Report’s threat to popular education . . . The 
Tories are proud of recalling Disraeli’s dictum that a 
conservative party is nothing unless it is national. But politically 
the term “ national ” itself had been cheapened. Old-standing 
loyalties ? They were less operative than ever and the party 
truce of the war-period had weakened them still further. This 
was an open election to a degree that was quite unusual. The 
Whips were off—a free vote was cast. It ran to Labour because 
of the deeper influences which were not temporarily shoved out 
of gear by stunt-mongering. 

The victory of 1945, then, calls for a longer historical 
perspective than is usually given to General Elections. Its 
interpretation cannot be derived from the immediate election 
figures. To recall the landslide of 1906 is worth while. That 
too was a post-war election, carried on with something of the 
heat of evangelical revivalism and inspired by a tiredness of 
the “ Old Gang ” which closely paralleled that of 1945. Also 
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parallel was the emptiness of the Tory programme. 
What did the Tories stand for, in either case, which could 
not be got with greater certainty and in better proportions 


- from the opposition ? The immensity of the Liberal majority 


in 1906 and the liveliness of the new parliament were impressive. 
So too in the retrospect was the number of Lib-Labs who 
were elected and the stout dynamism of the small Labour 
(sans phrase) phalanx. What is not always kept in mind is the 
disappointing result of the Liberal period of power. Arrears 
of social reform, it is true, were made up, if a little narrowly in 
several spheres, especially after 1911, but there were failures. 
Education, licensing, the fumbling way in which trade 
union questions were handled, the over-dogmatic approach to 
fiscal questions, the sentimental smallholding policy—but it is 
unnecessary now to recall details. What is clear, in the 
retrospect, is that the signs of impermanence soon appeared 
in the Liberal occupancy of power. Behind were the Labour 
members, especially Keiv Hardie, with their deeper realism 
and their less central attitude to questions of social and industrial 
policy. Nor should it be forgotten that the brilliant political 
sniping of the Tory sharpshooters quickly restored the confi- 
dence of Conservatives and that Liberal administration seemed 
to be issuing in civil war. The great struggle with the House 
of Lords was fought with shrinking electoral support. Why ? 
What was it that was causing the triumph of 1906 so quickly 
to melt away ? The Liberals were brilliant enough in their 
personalities. They had powerful business interests in their 
ranks. They had carried through important reforms. Why, 
then, were they so rapidly losing ground ? Doubtless many 
factors operated and doubtless they have themselves never 
been satisfied with either the process or with Party interpretations 
of it. But the truth clearly is that they were suffering the fate 
of a Centre party which is not rooted in working-class support. 
They have paid a heavy price for their Runcimans, for the 
frequency in their ranks of those “ who,” as was irreverently 
said, “‘ sat on the fence so long that the iron entered their souls.” 

This near-up and conventional explanation remains 
superficial if it is not given still further analysis. Even if it 
may seem as a primary explanation of the displacement of 
Liberalism, it will still be inadequate as explanation of the 
acceptance of Labour. After all, Labour was a largely untried 
political entity, though it has always to be remembered that, 
political memories being short, political loyalties are not 
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automatic. Where Labour had made its way politically, its 
record was good—on Boards of Guardians, for example, and 
in local government generally, But above all, it was the steady 
progress of trade unionism which laid the political foundations 
of Labour, and the trade unionists’ realisation that industrial 
pressure without political power was likely to be as ineffective 
in the future as it had been in the past. The logic of their history 
lay behind the definitive establishment of Labour as a political 
party. It was inconceivable to the trade union leaders of the 
seventies that they could be politically independent of the 
Liberal party. Indeed even the beginnings of independence 
could not be organised until the miners and agricultural 
workers had, in 1884, reached the ballot box. The development 
of Labour independence had not got far enough even by 1906 
to render a Labour government of remotely conceivable 
in any likely future, though the shadow of ultimate realities 
was already taking occasionally discernible shape. What was 
quite clear was that there were issues on which the old parties 
took views fundamentally irreconcilable with those of what 
was coming to be called the Labour movement. It was that 
which had led to the foundation of the Labour Party, as a 
separate political entity. But in 1900 it still was only the Labour 
Representative Committee, and in 1918 it was still, technically, 
a group without individual members until it acquired its new 
constitution after the Conference of that year. It was, however, 
His Majesty’s Opposition, most Tory and Liberal M.P’s having 
accepted the Coalition coupon in Lloyd George’s armistice 
election. It was then 61 strong, and the accepted alternative 
to the parties of tradition. 

In those days working-class candidates were always accused 
of “splitting the progressive vote.” This appeared to be 
culpable obtuseness to their Liberal opponents. Even so acute 
an observer of economic and political trends as J. A. Hobson 
had not come fully to recognise the distinctiveness of Labour 
when he published his Crisis of Liberalism in 1909. He spoke of 
the probability of Liberalism retaining its “ distinction from 
Socialism, in taking for its chief test of policy the freedom of 
the individual citizen rather than the strength of the State,” 
but there did not appear to be even a contingent threat to 
Liberalism of the emergence of an independent Labour Party, 
capable of taking over the responsibilities of government. 
He made the usual contrast between individualism and collectiv- 
ism. He argued the case for social reform and viewed the 
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extension of public enterprise more realistically than many of 
his contemporaries who saw in its advance the inevitable 
corruption of the whole body politic. But the failure of the 
Tribune newspaper in the early days of the Liberal government 
of 1906 showed that both his hope, and Hobhouse’s, of the 
reconciliation of differences between Liberalism and Labour 
in a new constructive Liberalism had no substantial foundation. 
Hobhouse as far back as 1895 had written on the Labour 
Movement. His book was a plea for the unification of the 
industrial, co-operative and municipal movements and forces 
in an attack on the defects of our /aissez-faire society. In his 
Democracy and Reaction ten years later he, too, urged the necessity 
of a new Liberalism which would absorb the best of the 
collectivist movement in a spirited effort to establish the basic 
institutions and the permanent practice of his newly refined 
principles of social justice. Intellectuals of the day felt the 
loss of the Tribune acutely but it is doubtful whether they 
assessed its meaning in relation to current political tendencies. 
Despite the brilliance of Hobhouse’s editorial writing, there 
simply was no long-run future in the constructive liberalism 
he preached. Later Hobson asked, “Can it be questioned 
that property and the legal ways of acquisition are kept from 
close national scrutiny by a traditional and well-cultivated 
regard for ‘ rights’ ?” (Confessions of an Economic Heretic, 1938.) 
He observed that “ the differences of manner, bearing, speech, 
between the gentry and the common people, are still accepted 
and valued as genuine contributions to the varied interests 
of national life.” But these things mattered less and less as the 
twentieth century wore on. Industrialism standardises us all. 
If men by their very conservatism retain some superficial 
primary class characteristics, women grow more alike every 
year. The wireless and the movie, cosmetics, silk stockings 
and mass-produced clothes produce their samenesses. Who, 
hearing Clynes or C. T. Cramp a few years back, would have 
been able to guess their social origin ? And who cares much 
about it nowadays anyhow ? As the exclusive attitude has 
grown more and more irrelevant to politics and other depart- 
ments of life, the survival of privilege has stood out as both 
still powerful and more valueless with the movement of time. 
In this the first world war was a water-shed. It demonstrated 
fundamental equalities in the face of the dangers and the 
monotonies of class warfare, it shook faith in class, privilege 
and aristocracy. It was followed by the upsurge of impatience 
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that swept Lloyd George away, after a misleading delay, as 
certainly as the similar movement swept away Mr. Churchill 
in 1945. 

Any analysis of this kind is misleading in proportion to 
its brevity and its content of wishful thinking. But there are 
solid reasons for believing that it contains much truth. 
Intellectual and emotional currents ran in the same direction 
in this period. ‘That they had that direction is capable of 
explanation. The explanation is, no doubt, complex, or 
perhaps composite would describe it better. There is a broad 
trend, a current which is strengthening and making fully 
articulate the working class demand for political independence. 
That current is enlarged and given the momentum of success 
by the politics of war. Quite apart from particular grievances, 
from programmes—Labour had no formulated programme 
till Sidney Webb gave it Labour and the Nation in 1918—and the 
propaganda and day-to-day functions of the Party, there has 
been a history of increasing success in the collective handling 
of the problems of Labour. The wisdom of its own experience 
was cumulative, visible and socially valuable. Labour, 
too, had learnt all the best lessons of capitalist economics and 
behaviour. It had read, marked and learned to practise the 
gospel, the simple unitary gospel of Samuel Smiles. It wasn’t 
vulnerable on sex morality: it wasn’t atheistic: it wasn’t 
even bigoted about dress clothes. It had conspicuous virtues 
and a distaste for conspicuous waste. It had some things which 
others had not! ... When Samuel Smiles was young, he was a 
radical. He became the prophet of the middle-class way of 
life with his books on Thrift, Se/f-Help and Character. Obscure 
trade unionists learned his simple teachings and put 
them into practice. They became shining exemplars of the 
dominant mores and retained their radicalism also. They 
learned to live in the present and the future simultaneously, 
and prepared themselves to become a new governing-class. 
As the curve of poverty declined in the seventies, their 
exemplary habits and the prudence with which the upper 
grades of labour were learning to limit their families stood 
out increasingly clear as virtues: along with their practical 
capacity in affairs, their demonstrable solidity of social habit 
gave them an enlarged status of gathering respect. Further, 
the new demographic trends were inevitably associated with 
occupational gains. The managerial splay, noticed long before 
Burnham discovered it to be a political bogey, was 
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calling the workers or their leaders to new and more important 
functions. They were becoming self-helpful in so masterful 
a manner that both the old parties competed for their 
co-operation as well as their votes. The new education was 
building them up: they were being “creamed” for new 
executive functions. They developed a collective character 
in their own associations which was proof both against the 
shocks of the courts (Taff Vale decision, Osborne judgment, 
and the rest) and the misinterpretations of theorists. They 
could fight when driven; tighten their belts when necessary ; 
contribute to the common stock of political wisdom whenever 
their voices could be heard. They hammered out the precedents 
as well as the ideas upon which social policy was based. While 
simultaneously they proved that they had in their midst an 
inexhaustible reservoir of talent which could be pumped up 
through the scholarship system to positions of responsibility 
unoccupied by middle-class recruits now that the Victorian family 
had begun to fade into numerical inadequacy ... A statistical 
verification of these social trends might be composed. If so, 
it would underline and strengthen the points here selected. 
To it could be added much of outstanding influence in the 
experience of the first world war and the years which followed 
it. No one who has read, for instance, the unofficial report of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s meeting with the Glasgow workers in 
1917 or who has worked through the evidence volumes of 
the Sankey Commission can feel that there was much content 
in the Constructive Liberalism which proved so attractive to 
the leading intellectuals of the early years of the twentieth 
century. And nobody who was present at the Haig offensives 
in Flanders in the penultimate stages of the first world war 
can feel that the political system of which they are a part 
deserved, or was likely to get, much of a future. Nobody who 
watches the political processes of the uneasy years after prices 
broke in 1921 can feel edified by them or satisfied of their 
likelihood of permanence. The spirit of solidarity in the 
General Strike, the willingness not only to take what came but 
tomaster it, was what impressed most in that unlovely experience. 
General strikes in the past had broken those who made them— 
here was a movement which went on, after a depression in the 
political graph, to greater strength. Mr. Churchill, Sidney 
Street activist, author of a forgotten novel (Savrola) of romantic 
Disraelian demagoguery, may have won the first round in 
the post-war conflict with Labour, but it was a Pyrrhic victory, 
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and the meaning of these years unmistakably was mote self- 
help, more self-reliance, more expert leadership, not surrender 
or loss of faith or return to the Liberal fold or belief in the 
myth of the Tory working-man. 

The truth is that the social trends of industrialism itself 
was necessitating an independent Labour movement as the 
indispensable machinery of industrialist fulfilment What has 
always tended to conceal that organic development has been 
the backward thinking of the conservatives of all parties. 
That can be illustrated passim in the correspondence columns 
of the Times. For example, the distinguished son of a distin- 
guished father writes to protest against the continuing use of a 
particular personal label for a particular social security payment. 
It is clear that he thinks the substitution of the Asquith for the 
Lloyd George label would rectify a historical injustice. 
Perhaps it would but, sentiment apart, how unimportant it 
would be politically. The Liberals did not give old-age pensions 
and the rest to the needy workers—the socially alert workers 
applied nationally to their problems of continuing anachronistic 
insecurity their own group expedients. Behind the posturings 
and the palaverings, behind the real as well as the less real 
attitudes of politicians, lay the dynamic influences of a great 
political construction—the building of an articulate popular 
party on the basis both of liberal individualism and individual 
responsibility to the whole body politic. The inner meaning 
of the great struggles of the democratic forces of the past was 
revealed in this: the inheritors of Major Cartwright and the 
liberal Burke, of the utilitarians and the early Socialists, of . . . 
the whole list of the makers of democracy even the nameless 
oddities who were not shocked by Keir Hardie’s cloth cap, 
and who were not defeated by the planlessness of a General 
Strike which they knew in their inner minds was thrust upon 
them for their undoing. 

There is one other major factor in the rise of Labour which 
may be isolated for special consideration. George Howell 
and his liberal (and Liberal) colleagues of the Junta in 
the seventies were ardent educationists. They were in the 
best Chartist tradition and the best tradition of all levels and 
kinds of political thought. In their day the development of 
industrialism was making it demonstrably dangerous to leave 
education backward in quality and inadequate in quantity. 
The later industrialism was calling for qualities and aptitudes 
which lay outside the existing school system and beyond the 
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habits of apprenticeship. In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, education was leaving, at long last, the restraints and 
inefliciencies of private enterprise. It was becoming a leading 
branch of Public Enterprise, free, compulsory and more 
intelligently conducted. The gathering influence of that 
social process in the twentieth century is beyond all question, 
but its fruits ripen slowly. It is, no doubt, a hard doctrine to 
many that the advance of education leads inevitably leftwards 
in politics, but there is truth in it. The emancipation of women 
ultimately leads in the same direction, too, and these great 
and connected influences are intensified in their operation in 
the circumstances of recent years. There are so many unsolved 
or half-solved problems which cannot be left alone. It is not 
surprising that in years of total effort, there is a sentiment, 
at least temporarily strengthened to a determination, to force 
their solution. War makes us all members one of another. 
In that case, people argue, why not the politics of plenty, the 
elimination of unemployment, the final chaining-up of prevent- 
ible pauperism, the destruction of the known giants . . .? 
It sounds innocent! But people are like that. 

These are among the long-term reasons for the victory of 
Labour in 1945. These are among the long-term reasons why 
it is hard to believe in the political future of either Liberalism 
or Toryism. 

Is that the answer to the question “ Has Labour come to 
stay ?” It is. It doesn’t mean that no other government but 
a Labour government will ever be formed. It does mean that, 
nationally and internationally, the politics of Labour will be 
British politics and world politics. The old landmarks are 
disappearing fast. This government has only got to retain 
its unity, fulfil its very modest mandate, eschew alike factiousness 
and functionless authoritarianism and it will be renewed in 
due season. The Liberals may coalesce, revive (at the expense 
of the Right) reform their fragmented ranks. But their political 
horizon is not bright. Nor is that of the Tories. There has 
been too much in the past of both of these parties which, in the 
light of present experience, wears a reactionary, over-timid 
and class-bound character. Their housing, their muddled 
handling of, say, workmen’s compensation, their military 
system, their niggardliness to universities, their sectarianism 
in education . . . It is a safe prediction that the people of this 
country, having given a decision first in local and then in 
national politics that Labour has something which the other 
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parties have not got, will renew their mandate. That will 
mean parliamentary reform in ways beyond the franchise 
extensions of the past, no doubt. It will necessitate, too, quite 
considerable revisions of the current trade union attitude to 
such questions, for example, as industrial apprenticeship. But 
it will also mean continuity of policy, and the increasing 
unification of domestic and foreign policy. .. No more 
threats of war on Soviet Russia: no extended toleration of 
mountebanks like Franco: no subsidising of home luxury 
by colonial poverty: no irresponsible Beaverbrookisms or 
Rothemere-determined political obscurantism ... But the 
thought of what an extended period of Labour government 
means is in everybody’s mind nowadays, and the prospect is 
not distressing many people. The continentals who cheered like 
mad when they got the news of Labour’s victory in 1945 were 
not wrong in their satisfaction. They still have a lot, as we 
have here, to get out of Labour. 
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THE U.S.A. & BRITISH IMPERIALISM 


By M. J. Bonn 


THE British people need not be unduly perturbed, when Mr. 
Molotov accuses them of Imperialism, for Imperialism in the 
Soviet vocabulary has a meaning of its own: it indicates 
aggressive territorial expansion, which is essential to a late stage 
of Capitalism. Long before Lenin, Marxists had been worried, 
as the breakdown of capitalism, which Marx and Engels had 
predicted in the near future, had not taken place. The delay 
could be explained by “Imperialism.” In order to survive, 
capitalist powers need new markets. They can only secure them 
by colonial conquest. They therefore must be imperialist or 
die. From this very definition, it follows that imperialism must 
be capitalist, and that wars of aggression (Finland) and the 
subjection of alien populations by brutal force by a Soviet 
Republic cannot be imperialist. This definition, of course, does 
violence to the hitherto well understood meaning of Imperialism 
as a policy of founding and holding, presumably by force, an 
empire, i.e. “a large state composed of different nationalities ”’. 
It contradicts history. Most empires were founded by conquest 
in pre-capitalist days. Before the age of modern commercialism, 
territorial aggrandisement was the chief method for securing 
additional wealth. The only great European power, Czarist 
Russia, which waged three wars for expansion in the sixty years 
before 1914, had certainly not reached an advanced stage of 
Capitalism. Nor does the policy of shedding dependencies, in 
which Great Britain is at present engaged, betray great concern 
of “ Capitalism ” for winning and holding markets at the point 
of the sword. 

Henry Wallace does not share Henry Ford’s view, that 
history is bunk, but many of his compatriots do; for this 
reason, Lenin’s theory of Imperialism, being simple and handy, 
has found much favour with them. 

Henry Wallace has been deeply impressed by Marxism. 
But he has a mind of his own, as shown clearly by his “‘ America 
must choose.” Intellectually he is a liberal of the old English 
type, subject to strong gusts of emotion, with a streak of rather 
naive would-be Machiavelism. Mr. Gladstone would have 
sympathised with him; he knew, that passionate love of great 
principles does not always lead one along a straight path. Depth 
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of faith and love of truth occasionally quarrel, and whilst the end 
may not justify the means, it certainly does ginger them up. 
Unlike Mr. Gladstone who felt, it was said, constrained to tell 
people, that the cards he had up his sleeve were put there by the 
Almighty, an American reformer need not explain. His people 
understand. They may not know that European crusaders of 
Mr. Gladstone’s type never grow old, but they do know that 
the Henry Wallaces never grow up. 

For all his idealism, Henry Wallace is an ambitious politician, 


and as such an aggrieved one. But for the opposition of | 


Mr. Byrnes’s conservative democrats, he would have secured the 
vice-Presidential nomination two years ago, and would now be 
in President Truman’s place. He cannot be expected to show 
much love for the two men who blocked his way to the one post 


in the world from where a passionate blue-printer could hope to | 
mould the face of the future, and to make a better job of it in the | 


four to eight years allotted to an American President, than did 
the Almighty, who had to finish it within six days. Wallace’s 
plan, submitted to President Truman on July 23rd, for arrang- 
ing the world by friendly cooperation with Russia, shows both 
his spiritual sincerity and his intellectual simplicity. Its history 
is patchy and its psychology crude. It contains no attack on 
British Imperialism. But the public address which led to his 
downfall showed very clearly, that he can be as irresponsible a 
rabble-rouser as any machine politician running for office. 
In order to counteract anti-Russian prejudices, which from his 
point of view, is the task of a responsible statesman, he 
deliberately concentrated his fire on British Imperialism, 
knowing very well, that this attack would sound like the music 
of the spheres to those whose votes he meant to catch. 


II 

The United States have been the cradle of modern Anti- 
Imperialism, and at the same time, the founders of a mighty 
Empire. The same pen which drafted the Declaration of 
Independence signed the Louisiana Purchase. The Declaration 
of Independence was the charter of minority rights. It preached 
the gospel of Secession. It was far more disruptive than modern 
Nationalism, for it justified the claim of “ likes ” to disassociate 
themselves from other “ likes,”? whatever the needs or wishes of 
the latter might be. The Southern States were on doubtful 
legal ground when they justified Secession by the constitution, 
but they could have based their action on the Declaration of 
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Independence. Fortunately for the American people, Lincolnian 
statesmanship prevailed over Jeffersonian philosophy. 

The Declaration of Independence proclaimed that all men 
were born equal. It did not qualify this principle by a reminder 
that they were not all born at the same time nor at the same 
place. By its very simplicity, it encouraged all ethnic groups, 
irrespective of the level of their development or of their environ- 
ment, to claim equality of status. Here again, United States 
policy avoided the risks which too strict an observation of a 
principle might have involved; the struggle for its full 
application to the coloured population of the United States is not 
yet over. 

Until the advent of the abolitionist movement, which never 
became nation-wide, inter-racial egalitarianism was in abeyance 
in the United States. But their anti-imperialism had crystallised 
early in the Monroe Doctrine — a political pronunciamento 
with geographically limited objectives, not a universal 
philosophy. It did not put an end to colonial domination. It 
merely denied the right to colonial expansion on the American 
Continent to militarist non-American powers. Mr. Wallace 
rightly sees in it a kind of precursor in the Western sphere to the 
Russian claim to paramountcy in Eastern Europe. 

The United States exercised their exclusive rights to continued 
colonial expansion in the wars against Mexico. By far the largest 
part of their present territory was won by cession or by conquest ; 
neither in Louisiana nor in Alaska was cession made dependent 
on a previous plebiscite, for again the practical wisdom of the 
people of the United States successfully blunted the edge of 
principles, the application of which would have hampered their 
grandiose developments. They recognised in their irresistible 
Westward trend their “manifest destiny,” the hand of a 
benevolent pro-American Providence. Whilst some of the 
obstacles nature had interposed to their advance were truly 
formidable, man’s resistance was of little account. Red Indians, 
French, Spaniards and Mexicans were never numerous enough 
to force upon the United States the problems of a genuine multi- 
national empire. Theirs became an empire by extent, not by 
structure. The numerous non-Anglo-Saxon alien newcomers 
could not claim residential minority rights. They had been 
freely admitted on the understanding that they would enjoy 
all rights of native Americans, but no others—an understanding 
which implied their willingness to accept complete American- 
isation. The United States thus became a superstate, in which 
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many divergent populations were slowly fused into a new 
American nationality. 

The clamour for equal rights by a minority usually implies 
a demand for “remaining different.” The only numerous 
ethnic group whose complete physical assimilation was 
impossible, the Negroes, do not make it. They desire to become 
black replicas of white Americans on a footing of complete 
equality. There is no movement amongst them comparable to 
the “ Indianismo ” of Mexico. The paucity of the Red Indians in 
the North and their small adaptability to the white man’s needs, 
simplified the latter’s task. Red Indians became a concern of 
philanthropists and anthropologists sather than of statesmen. 
The federal government, usually guided by generous principles 
and impulses, just managed to prevent their extinction at the 
hands of the frontiersmen, who insisted that the only good 
Indians were dead Indians ; their survival never affected its 
political grand strategy. In view of these facts, the people of the 
United States refuse to consider the winning of the West as an 
imperialist adventure, though their methods were at least as 


ruthless as those of any empire-builder. They wanted to grab | 
meant to 


>? 


lands, not peoples ; their policy of “ Agrarianism 
get rid of those who held up their expansion. 


Il 


After the Spanish war, a wave of imperialist enthusiasm swept 
over the country. Even serious statesmen announced America’s 
mission to rule and teach backward races the American type of 
government. It soon spent its force. The United States did a 
great deal of constructive development in the Philippines. Yet 
even though the Philippinos were a preponderantly Christian 
people, and had been steeped in Latin culture, they fought shy 
of incorporating them, a coloured people, as a forty-ninth state 
into the Union. They preferred to shove them into inde- 
pendence. As American democracy could not integrate within 
its Commonwealth a relatively small Christianised people, on 
whom it had showered economic and cultural benefits, it is 
obstinate arrogance on the the part of the British to try and 
hold India, Malaya, or Africa in the hope of transforming them 
by and by into partners of their White man’s empire. Americans 
could understand, and at times even admire, coercive British 
imperialism of the flag-waving type; modern cooperative 
imperialism is to them “ phony.” It may be wicked, but it is not 
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unprofitable nor unreasonable to exploit subject populations. 
To subject and rule them for their own benefit makes no sense. 
It is either stupid arrogance on the part of the ruler, who assumes 
to know better what is good for his subjects than they them- 
selves, or blatant hypocrisy. An empire which exploits is 
unholy ; an empire which does not is unnatural. 

The British Empire is unholy because it was built by force. 
Without force the collection of scattered continents, sub- 
continents and islands separated by the seven seas, could not be 
held together. The inland spread of the seaboard colonies in 
North America was natural; it was manifest destiny, that the 
continent should be united. So was the expansion of 
Australians, South Africans and Canadians. But it is unnatural 
that huge areas, homes of sturdy democracies, should remain tied 
to a semi-feudal, overcrowded little island, whose people would 
perish if they were not fed from abroad. Providence meant the 
Continents to be united—Henry Wallace sees in a Pan-Eurasia 
under Russian leadership a natural complement to Pan-America 
under United States guardianship ; it has separated them from 
each other by the seas, and endowed their inhabitants with 
distinct ethnic features. The American revolution was the first 
protest against the continuation of unnatural ties. To 
strengthen them today by the preferential tariffs which prevail 
between the members of the British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations, and between Great Britain and the colonies, hurts 
America’s interests. The creation or the maintenance of an 
artificial imperial economic body interferes moreover with the 
organisation of the United Nations, in which all members 
should treat each other on terms of equality, and not make 
separate regional agreements. The United States have not 
objected to the recognition of the White-Russian and the 
Ukrainian Soviet republics as independent sovereign states in 
U.N., though they are but economic provinces under Great 
Russia’s domination. Yet they resent reciprocal engagements 
within the British Empire. Their attitude may be explained by 
their understanding that White Russia’s and the Ukraine’s 
sovereignty is purely fictitious ; the Soviet Empire, moreover, 
being continental, is natural. 


IV 
The United States anti-oriental immigration legislation was 
based on the belief that large masses of orientals, even when 
subjected to the infective attractions of American life, could never 
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be thoroughly assimilated. At the same time, their 
missionaries, convinced of the universal value and the universal 
validity of both Christianity and Americanism, brought them 
to culturally advanced native peoples. Thanks to men of high 
standing results have been very impressive. The combination 
of a soul saving creed, liberal forms of government, and 
economic progress opened the way to a better life to millions 
of lowly orientals, who had had little hope for spiritual salvation 
ot material liberation. This activity was in a double sense 
revolutionary. It was directed against those native ideas and 
institutions which were in conflict with Western Christianity, 
and therefore against the ruling classes, who nearly everywhere 
upheld them. In the eyes of these groups, missionaries stood 
for revolution, even if they did not advocate it; it was inevi- 
tably involved in the cultural Americanism they propagated. 
The native traditionalists were right. Deep down in his soul, 
the average American loathes kingship; it is to him a sinful 
institution, an outer sign of inward depravity. For similar 
sentimental reasons, he hates aristocracies and hierarchies, 
which dominate most oriental countries. His ancestors had 
established the great republic in a revolution against king and 
aristocracy ; the newcomers to his country had frequently fled 
from kingly and feudal oppression. He looks upon Chinese 
pupils in missionary schools and Indian students at American 
colleges as victims of royal and aristocratic oppression, whose 
rights of men he must help to establish. He saw in the Atlantic 
Charter a call to oriental peoples to rise against their European 
masters; he complacently forgot the latter’s sufferings at 
Hitler’s hands and conveniently overlooked the former’s 
readiness to cooperate with the Japanese. 

Aggressive foreign wars no doubt must be outlawed, but wars 
of liberation are highly creditable. Imperial domination is 
everywhere the result of past aggression. To undo it by 
physical violence is justified—irrespective of the attitude of the 
ruling power. The complacency of American public opinion 
towards Zionist murders is not so much due to the influence of 
the Jewish vote, or to sympathy with homeless Jews, as to full 
approval of violence in the service of liberation. With a 
curious disregard of actual facts common to many well meaning 
people, Britain’s refusal to facilitate the settlement of an alien 
immigrant population in another country against the will of its 
resident natives, is denounced as one of the worst instances of 
exploitative imperialism. America’s somewhat abstract 
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sympathy with subject coloured people admirably fits Russia’s 
concrete policy. The Soviets need a rising of coloured people 
against their capitalist masters. For after their failure to win 
over to their creed organised labour in capitalist countries, this 
is their last chance of ruining Capitalism. 

The cult of violence is indigenous in a nation which owes its 
origin, its growth and its unity to organised or spontaneous force. 
The British naturally do not share it. The chief glory of their 
own glorious revolution was its thoroughly unspectacular 
character. Even so, they have carefully refrained from repeating 
it, and have brought about far-reaching social and political 
changes by peaceful means. Their concept of change is based 
on their trust in time. Their outlook is “ biological.” 
Institutions, like men, grow. The American concept is 
mechanic. A good society is wade, not merely grown. Time and 
place count for little. They can be managed. Once the right 
type of constitution has been written, it can be duplicated, 
transported and made to work everywhere under all circum- 
stances. Time is a mere physical obstacle behind which slothful 
tradition hopes to survive. In some ways, American striving 
can be described asa warontime. It has been successful, even 
when dealing with organic life—shortening for example the 
ripening period for wheat. In the field of social transformation, 
the Bolsheviks have proven its vast possibilities. They have 
accomplished within a quarter of a century an industrial 
revolution on a scale which took Great Britain and the United 
States nearly 150 years to effect. It is true, they could not have 
done it without copying Western technical patterns and without 
utter disregard of human life. But they have won a race against 
time. The United States are deeply impressed. The violence 


of the transformation, being highly spectacular, attracts rather 
than repels them. 


V , 

American political philosophy is universalist. To its 
exponents the American political and social system is the only 
one worth having. They are willing to share it with all nations 
by exporting cash and culture to them. They are not going to 
do it by political expansion or domination, but by education. 
The British are at least as convinced as the United States of the 
excellence of their ways—after all, they have now practised them 
for about a thousand years—but they rather resent other nations 
imitating them too closely. Still, a hundred years ago, their 
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liberal opinion was as universalist as that of the present day 
United States. The school system imposed on India by Lord 
Macaulay was expected to turn Indians by educational processes 
into dark-skinned Englishmen. Wiser statesmen unsuccessfully 
opposed it. They had a very clear idea that people should be 
developed along their own national lines, and not made copies of 
their masters. By and by, British Imperialism drifted away from 
conceptions which had hitherto dominated most empires, that 
fusion of races was the primary object of imperial policies. It 
recognised earlier than others the strength of modern nationalism 
and the impossiblity of fusing even closely related nations, once 
they had become nation conscious. It became more and more 
pluralist, first in Canada and later in South Africa. It is attempt- 
ing to extend this policy to the coloured populations of the 
empire, hoping to keep them within it as partner states, enjoying 
both complete equality of status and full opportunity for 
developing their separate nationhood. If successful, it would 
furnish the pattern for a genuine world state. The United States 
have little understanding for the nobility of this concept. 
Their world state is a collection of more or less Americanised 
Member States. They hope to teach mankind the blessings of 
federation, though they have never yet even tried to federate 
separate distinct nationalities. 

Progressives like Henry Wallace are however prepared to split 
Universalism for the benefit of Soviet Russia. They are willing 
to let the Soviets manage a huge Eurasian bloc from the Elbe 
to the China Seas. They do not label Russia’s domination of 
subject nationalities “Imperialism,” even though the central 
Soviet government draws taxes and tributes from member 
republics. They call the U.S.S.R. a multi-national state, and 
believe the myth that its non-Russian members are free from 
central control. Under the constitution, they may secede—but 
as they have to be released from a centrally controlled economic 
body, there is little chance of disruption. Non-Russian nation- 
alities, moreover, individually and collectively, represent only 
relatively small minorities, who could not outvote the Russian 
masses. Collaboration between such divers groups as Balts 
and Georgians, Armenians and Khirgis would be difficult even 
if there were a free press and free speech. None of the nation- 
alities moreover are autonomous in things which really matter. 
They have all to profess the communist creed, they have to 
practise the Soviet system of coercive economics according to a 
plan determined by a central body, in which they may not even 
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be represented, and they are all ruled by the communist party. 
They can all read Marx, Lenin and Stalin in their national 
language or their local dialect, but they must not read Trotsky 
in any language. They can dance folk dances and wear national 
costumes. They have less liberty than the Czechs had in the 
Hapsburg Monarchy, after they had secured their own university 
and their own technical schools, and were allowed to read 
Marxist literature, which in those days was considered 
revolutionary. 

Had Great Britain attempted to anglicise and to modernise her 
backward subjects rapidly, she might have won America’s 
approval. She might even have been forgiven the use of force. 
For many groups in the United States do not mind coercion for 
levelling up purposes, as the late prohibition controversy has 
shown. They see in Britain’s colonial caution an attempt to 
maintain non-democratic social systems in the colonies. The 
so-called indirect system, under which native institutions and 
native rulers are used for administrative purposes, is ample proof 
to them, that Great Britain is not really a democracy, but at best 
a democratising plutocracy, which continues to exploit native 
populations by holding them back under cover of maintaining 
thoroughly unsocial native institutions. They will never believe 
that Great Britain not only does not tax the members of the 
empire, but regularly subsidises her poorer dependencies. As 
Imperialism as such is wrong, it does not matter to them whether: 
it is good or bad, exploitative or cooperative. If Democracy is 
to live, Imperialism must go. 

Economic Imperialism acting through loans to backward 
native governments, or capital investments in undeveloped 
native areas, is particularly wicked, even when it is not supported. 
by political or military pressure. So-called progressives are 
frequently a little out of date; they often discover abuses only 
after they have been remedied. In this case, they have not yet 
caught up with the fact, that in the last twenty-five years, most 
exploited debtor countries have at least got even with their most 
unscrupulous creditors by deliberate defaults, large scale 
tepudiations and wholesale confiscations. 


VI 
Behind these more or less vague generalities lurks however a 
concrete fear. Few people in the United States are any longer 
afraid of an aggressive British Empire. But its mere existence 
embodies a threat to peace in their eyes. It is far flung over the 
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face of the earth. It borders on many lands, and may be driven 
into conflict by any of its neighbours, especially Russia. It may 
not be strong enough to hold its own without the support of the 
United States, who might be drawn into a war in which none of 
their immediate interests are at stake. Millions of American voters 
of non-Anglo-Saxon extraction did not come to the United 
States in order to prop up a tottering European empire. They 
see the cause of their fears in the continuation of the British 
Empire, not in the aggressive expansionist tendencies of the 
Soviet Empire. 

Great Britain can do little directly to dispel these anxieties. 
She can however leave the education of the American people in 
the hands of Russia’s representatives ; and there can be no doubt, 
that in this field, Mr. Molotov has already been highly successful. 

Great Britain has been very remiss in presenting her case. She 
has done little, for example, to make the people in the United 
States understand that the Indian issue is between Hindu and 
Moslem, not between her and India. A few stalwart Punjabis, 
asking a frenzied audience in broken English whether it really 
expected them to be ruled by that nice, Hindu gentleman, 
who has just sat down after having delivered the same address 
to popular meetings for the fifth hundredth time, would have 
been far more impressive than all official explanations. 

Hopes for a better understanding today lie with U.N. The 
Council of Trusteeship will no doubt furnish a platform for a 
good deal of foamy propaganda. But it will have to make 
decisions. The United States will have to participate in them. 
Pressure groups white or black, will certainly vociferously 
attempt to prejudicate them. But the United States possess 
numerous first class experts. They may not be experienced 
rabble-rousers, but their voice carries weight in the councils of 
the nation. Their integrity and their intelligence can be trusted. 
Whilst the people of the United States have an apparently 
insatiable capacity for listening to half-baked theories, they 
usually act soberly on practical issues. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


X THe Wermmar REPpuBLIC—OVERTURE TO THE THIRD REICH. By GoprFrey 


SCHEELE. (Faber. 360pp. 18s.) 


Ir is today an all but futile question whether or not the Weimar Republic 
was, by its essential tendencies, bound to lead up, or rather down, to Hitler’s 
dictatorship. According to its sub-title and its first chapter, the book 
under review seems to be designed to answer that question in the affirmative. 
Backed though the author is by the course of history, he is in the assessing 
of the “‘ Weimarian ” spirit as a prophet after the event utterly mistaken when 
he pronounces a mere sophism such as “ Potsdam and Weimar are but two 
sides of the same medal.” One might with equal justification say the same 
of the English regimes of Cromwell and the Restoration. That is to say, 
one should not mistake the incidental risks of a brand-new political experi- 
ment or settlement for its conscious purposes. It was not the attempted 
Reformation of Weimar, centralistic as it unfortunately had to be both to 
counteract the reactionary tendencies of a number of German “ Bundesstaa- 
ten” and to serve the comprehensive idea of socialism and trade-unionism, 
but the unpredictable state of Europe as a whole between the wars that 
encouraged, and finally enthroned, that devastatingly centralistic and expan- 
sive adventure, embodied in Fascism, which, one should not forget, was first 
embarked upon by Italy, not Germany. Thus German Nazism was not 
begotten of the spirit and structure of the Weimar Republic, but was conjured 
up by the sworn enemies of that Republic inside and outside Germany. 
They, on the one hand, availed themselves of one of the gravest world 
crises in modern history and, on the other, of conspicuous reactionary 
movements flooding over Europe, which, at that time, was disastrously 
lacking in flood-proof dams and in leaders inclined or able to construct them. 

Apart from this particular prejudice, fundamental as it is and oversimplify- 
ing in its effect, I find Mr. Scheele’s book in the main fascinating, loaded 
with sound disquisitions and arguments piercing through the chaos of 
German self-degradation and leading up to a thorough debunking of the 
combined tendencies of capitalists, militarists, and bureaucrats that were 
given to nationalist excesses on an international basis and scale. I have never 
come across a book on Germany so reassuringly full of traces of inside 
knowledge of, and illuminating flashes on, German developments during the 
republican period. It is, moreover, with a remarkable descriptive power that 
the author unveils that foul game that the surviving masters of economic 
and political intrigue from Wilhelminian times were never tired of playing 
behind the democratic screen. His book even makes extremely good 
reading—a rare occurrence in literature on politics and economics—enhanced 
by the author’s happy gift for combining and compressing facts, even to the 
point of illuminating paradoxes, without abandoning for a moment his 
objectivity in pursuing, stage by stage, the downward rush of law and order 
within a harassed and haunted nation. Such flashes as, for instance, that 
the National-Liberals of the nineteenth century had become the Nazis of the 
twentieth, penetrate to the quick of the shifting German mentality. 

But why did he not include within his comprehensive pattern an indis- 
pensable chapter dealing with the treatment of Republican Germany by the 
victor States, who had been as harsh towards her as they were to grow 
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indulgent and appeasement-minded towards Hitler ? Here he would have 
found one of the clues to the increasing unpopularity and failures of the 
Republic with the whole German middle-class and plenty of socialists, whose 
political faith was shaken by seeing that the Allies backed German capitalism 
rather than democracy. This was Hitler’s best chance, and he shrewdly 
seized upon it both before 1933 and after when, with the Great Powers’ 
indulgence, he first stole Austria, then made himself a present of the Sudeten- 
land, and finally stole Czechoslovakia. For a time indeed, he became 
Europe’s spoilt child, secretly or openly admired not only within Germany, 
while before him the Republic had been, whether deliberately or not, 
delivered into the hands of its enemies. 

Moreover, the author lays himself open to the charge of conspicuous 
one-sidedness by denouncing the materialistic development of Germany 
during a period when this was the general trend of the whole world, includ- 
ing Germany as an all too docile disciple—with, let us never forget, the 
experience of that Frankenstein visitation, called inflation, behind her and 
that other ghost of unemployment haunting her. 

In his last chapter, Mr. Scheele falls into the conventional trap by depicting 
the average German as a forbidding sort of apocalyptic creature. This is 
but an inheritance of Nazism and its precursors. In fact, he is nothing of the 
sort, though some German writers in exile seemed particularly keen on 
revealing their own errant selves by cheaply elaborating this profitable anti- 
phenomenon. It is true that there is in a belatedly romantic strand of 
German literature and, to a less extent, of German philosophy, a somewhat 
morbid tendency to create and exaggerate the irrationalities of army and 
state, of a German world mission and of the slogan “ Feinde ringsum ” ! 
(Enemies around !). It is a trauma from Napoleonic and Bismarckian times 
diluted and rhetorically exploited by that foolish Kaiser Wilhelm and his 
obsequious “ Paladins.” But in contrast to this pseudo-noble nonsense 
there is the soundness of the working citizen of middle-class or proletarian 
origin who is, and was, anything but mysterious. To keep this in mind 
more firmly than ever before is of the first importance for the Occupying 
Powers of to-day because whether they succeed or fail in re-establishing a 
German state (and, therefore, German hopefulness) depends fundamentally 
on their decision to give the German working people of all kinds a chance 
for self-government growing from below into full state autonomy. If they 
do this there is no need to bother about a “‘ Teutonic ” or any other mystery. 
It will vanish, or rather not appear at all, if they create by their own regime 
the daylight of true democracy in their respective zones. For there was in 
the old days—and there still is—a lot of rational democratic undergrowth 
in the German local communities. It had only been prevented from grow- 
ing higher into the German state or states by the privileged classes in uniform 
and mufti. That the Weimar Republic failed to turn that undergrowth into 
a constitutional garden proved fatal to itself. And it did fail from lack of 
democratic confidence on the part of Social-Democratic bureaucracy headed 
by such half-hearted socialists as Ebert, Scheidemann, Noske and the like. 

To come back once more to the book under review, it should, in spite of 
some gaps and exaggerations, be made available to German readers, for it 
would be most instructive and revealing to the majority of them and might 
go far towards informing and re-educating them by a largely unobjectionable 
method. HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Wor.Lp’s Huncer. By Frank A. PEARSON & Fioyp A. HARPER. 
(Oxford Press. 90 pp. $1.50.) 

A Foop Pian For Inpia. With a foreword by Pror. A. V. Hitt. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford Press. 62 pp. 35. 6d.) 

THE ConTROL OF HusBaNpry. A discussion of the future of War 
Agricultural Executive Committees. By J. P. Maxton. (Oxford 
Press. 47pp. 35. 6d.) 


Or three books dealing with the future of food production, one takes the 
world as its field, one the great Indian peninsula over a limited period of 
time, and one a single aspect of British agricultural administration. . 

The World’s Hunger by Professors Pearson and Harper, of Cornell University 
is a popular restatement of the Malthusian case. World population must 
continue to increase insofar as it is unchecked by war, disease and famine, 
while there is little or no scope for an increase in world food production, 
and no value in or practical possibility of redistributing either existing 
supplies or existing populations. It is further concluded that wars always 
arise among dense populations seeking additional food supplies, although 
here the authors, remembering that no recent wars have arisen in Asia, 
hastily add that the overcrowded populations must have a high standard of 
living which they fear to lose and the means “to build up the reserves 
necessary for a gigantic conflict.” Why the two most recent wars should 
have taken the form of attacks by a nearly self-sufficient country on neigh- 
bours less well provided, is not explained. 

Leaving aside, however, the authors’ political deductions, it is well to see 
whether they have made out an economic case. There are undoubtedly 
boundaries to the possible increase of food production, and in practice these 
boundaries may be narrower than in theory. A dispassionate scientific 
examination of the whole question would be valuable. The World’s Hunger 
offers a sketchy introduction to meteorology, geography, agriculture, and 
economics, in the manner of a popular broadcast. This is well enough, everr 
if it is difficult to see the value of statements such as ‘“ Mountains are 
characterised by their height and are long on vertical, but short on horizontal 
surfaces.” 

The argument, however, rests upon statistics, and here the gravest doubts 
arise. References are not given, and it is admitted that figures drawn from a 
period of 20 years have been indifferently used. Some quite simple estimates 
—the land surfaces of the continents, for example—differ widely from those 
given in accepted works of reference. In others, recognised sources appear 
to have been used without proper discrimination. The figure for world 
milk production, for example is that given in the Statistical Year Book of the 
League of Nations, without, however, the essential qualifications that many 
countries are omitted, while for others, only cow’s milk, or only milk sold 
to creameries, is included. An assumption that the average person consumes 
420 lbs. of dry grain a year is incredible. No countries in the world attain 
this figure except Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The statement (twice repeated) 
that the First World War reduced the population of Europe without reducing 
food production, is wholly incorrect. European population rose by 16 
millions during the First World War, while food production fell sharply 
and took more than 10 years to recover. The same kind of reckless assump- 
tion seems to underlie the authors’ advice that no food relief should be sent 
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now, since in the deficiency areas sufficient people have already statved to 
death to redress the balance between supplies and population. 

These are not the only statements which shake faith in the authors’ case, 
and the conclusion must be that the book which will provide a real examina- 
tion of the limits of food expansion has yet to be written. The present work, 
which is both flippant and callous, may do harm if it is accepted by ignorant 
people as a justification for mental inaction, for enjoying their own superior 
standards while allowing “ war, disease and famine” to carry on their 
beneficent work elsewhere. 

After the fluent manipulation of statistics to a negative conclusion, it is a 
relief to turn to a piece of constructive thinking by a group of people who 
understand men, agriculture, and the technique of administration. In 
India, if anywhere, the Malthusian plot can be seen unfolding. The popula- 
tion of India today is some 400 millions, of whom nearly one-third 
are underfed. In eight years’ time, another 50 millions will have been 
added. In the view of the authors of A Food Plan for India, to which 
Professor A. V. Hill writes an Introduction, this increase, and the relief of 
the most serious under-nourishment, will require, in 1953, the production 
of an additional 14 million tons of food in India. Long term solutions— 
large scale works of irrigation, the consolidation of holdings, the mechanisa- 
tion of cultivation—will not produce results in the time. The authors offer 
a short term programme of five measures, designed to be effective in a period 
of five years. These are: 

(i) The use of manures and fertilisers on lands where water supply is 

already adequate ; 

(ii) improvements in water supply and drainage, including contour 

bunding of fields ; 

(iii) the use of improved varieties of seed ; 

(iv) the control of diseases in crops and pests in stored grain ; 

(v) the control of malaria and other parasitic diseases. 

The efficacy of these measures lies in the extraordinarily low yields of 
Indian field crops as they are grown today, a yield less than half that of the 
agriculture of China. With the proposals for increased production go 
proposals for improvement in the transport, storage, and marketing of 
foodstuffs, and for raising dietary standards, by the increased production of 
pulses and milk and by the development of fisheries. The report goes on to 
recommend a practical plan of operations, the establishment of 20,000- 
30,000 “ village groups ” each with a central store for fertilisers, seeds and 
other means of improvement and under the supervision of a specially 
trained officer with fieldsmen under him. This staff, it is suggested, would 
be recruited largely, but not exclusively, from Indian ex-servicemen. A 
scheme covering higher organisation and the necessary links with existing 
agricultural and co-operative departments is presented in outline. There is a 
timetable for the introduction and rapid extension of the plan, and finally, a 
careful consideration of costs. Work of this kind is highly stimulating and 
valuable and might serve as a model for consideration of the food and 
agricultural problems of other countries. 

Mr. Maxton has performed a useful service in examining, under the title 
The Control of Husbandry, the future of the War Agricultural Executive 
Committees. Those bodies, many of them influential, which have put 
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forward their plans for post-war British agriculture, have declared them- 
selves, with striking unanimity, in favour of the retention of the W.A.E.C., 
or of something very like it. Mr. Maxton goes a little deeper. What, in 
fact, would such committees do, when the end of scarcity deprives them of 
their strongest instrument of persuasion, the power to give or withhold 
permits for desirable goods ? How would they be appointed and how would 
they differ from the rather ineffective County Agricultural Committees which 
arose from the War of 1914-18 ? Mr. Maxton’s own proposals are consider- 
ably more radical than those of the vague believers in the projection of a 
wartime success into very different conditions. He holds that the custodian- 
ship of good farming and a sound policy in the long term interest of the 
land “are impracticable by control alone. They would require a business 
partnership between the guardian body and the farmer, a partnership 
covering the management of the farm as a whole, and that the most feasible 
form of partnership . . . is an actual or quasi landlord-tenant partnership with 
the guardian body in the status of landlord.” As a means of securing good 
husbandry, there is much to be said for this solution. Mr. Maxton does not 
discuss, though he has presumably considered, how effective it would be in 
securing that flexibility in production which may be required of British 
agriculture by world conditions hardly less exacting than those of war. 
MARGARET DiGpy. 
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THe FururE OF GOVERNMENT. By HERMAN Finer. (Methuen. 197 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 


In these days of rapid change and the questioning of established 
institutions the title of Dr. Finer’s book arouses keen interest. Unfortunately, 
the title is misleading for the book deals almost entirely with government in 
the recent past, and scarcely at all with its future. 

The opening chapter contains a brief analysis of the political problems of 
1932-39. Chapter II discusses the nature of dictatorial government in Italy, 
Germany and Russia. It contrasts these systems with the democracies of the 
West in terms of their ideals, methods of organisation and attitudes. The 
author distinguishes Soviet Communism from the Nazi and Fascist regimes 
by virtue of its democratic element, but he nevertheless regards the One 
Party State as essentially dictatorial. The contrast between dictatorial and 
responsible government arises in his view from the difference in the position 
occupied by political parties in the two types of state. “ The former rests 
upon a pretension that a monopolistic and imposed party possesses the 
ultimate truth about the political destiny of humanity. That conviction was 
definite, sharp and fanatical, and therefore brooks no opposition. But 
democracies admit the pragmatic nature of their search for such perfection, 
and recognise that of perfection there is no single exclusive principle. Yet 
they surmise that if there should be, it is one yet to be discovered in a process 
of evolution, and that-if the unfolding is to arrive at soundness, it must 
depend upon the unfettered expression and interplay of all opinion. Hence, 
in the democratic states, the acknowledgement of rights of dissent and 
opposition, of rights of freedom of opinion and expression, of free association, 
of free elections, of easy entry and exit from political parties and the scrutiny 
of and contest for leadership.” 

There is some truth in this but it is nothing like the whole truth. It is 
clear that Soviet ideas of democracy are quite different from those held in the 
Western countries. The Communist criterion of democracy concerns the 
end which the regime is pursuing or has achieved. Thus a government is 
democratic if it has socialised the means of production and exchange or is 
seeking to do so, regardless of the methods it employs. To Western eyes, a 
government is democratic if it adopts certain methods and follows certain 
processes in deciding policy and carrying it out regardless of what the policy 
may be. Hence there is a contrast between ends and means as the determin- 
ing factor. Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vyshinsky dispute endlessly with Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Byrnes about ‘ democratic’ governments because they mean 
quite different things by the expression. The same is true of freedom. 
There is no mention of this in the book. Nevertheless, the chapter contains 
some useful material on party organisation and attitudes. 

The bulk of the book is occupied with four chapters giving an account of 
political affairs from 1932 in Germany, France, Britain and the United States. 
These chapters are mostly a narrative of events, rather like an international 
Annual Register, and lack any guiding idea or purpose. The chapter on 
Britain, for example, describes the abdication of King Edward VIII, the 
Ministers of the Crown Act, 1937, the position of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons and the fall of the second Labour Government. Little of 
significance emerges from this ‘ movietone’ style of treatment, and there is 
practically nothing about the vital war years or the period since June, 1945. 
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The final chapter on “‘ The Future Task ” is mainly an appeal to democratic 
people to extend their vision so as to comprehend the whole world and to 
have more imagination about the things which matter. It gives no hint 
concerning the future forms which government is likely to assume. 

The work suffers from two curiously opposite defects. It is pedagogic in 
the sense that it ascribes 3 reasons for this (usually numbered) and 4 causes 
for that and 5 events which led to something else. On the other hand, 
Dr. Finer is much given to the wildest kind of over-writing. His use of the 
English language is undisciplined. One feels he is often straining 
himself to give his sentences force and pungency but the result is often 
that they lack both lucidity and vigour. 

X.Y.Z. 


History, HERITAGE, AND ENVIRONMENT. The Place of Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools. By J. B. McNicor. (Faber. 192 pp. 75. 6d.) 


“é 

Tuis book has grown out of enquiries which I began five or six years 
ago as the result of a vague dissatisfaction with the history I was teaching 
in school. I have reached the conclusion that history is not a fit subject 
for school children, but that, like many other subjects, it is failing to make 
good the contribution to education which specialist teachers commonly 
claim for it.” 

This arresting sentence introduces a book by a history master in a 
Yorkshire Grammar School. An unusual specialist teacher he must be, 
for once doubts as to the efficacy of his life’s work were aroused, he first of all 
devised and carried out tests to see if his doubts were justified. When he 
was satisfied on that point and when he had analysed the causes of failure, 
he experimented with new methods. This book therefore, unlike so many 
that consist of criticism of existing practices combined with purely theoretical 
proposals for improvement, is as excellent as it is rare. To be able to stand 
aside from one’s own work, assess it, and if it does not pass the test alter it, 
demands qualities in a teacher that are certainly not common. 

Mr. McNicol sets out first the reasons given for teaching history to children. 
They are: to enable them to grasp a chronological procession of historical 
events ; to develop the historical habit, that is, to be able to see the present 
in terms of the past and to seek for cause and effect; to let them feel the 
splendour of heroism, the worth of unselfishness and loyalty ; to lead them 
to read history after they have left school, and to develop the love of their 
country. From the results of questionnaires answered by the average 
citizen—army recruits—and by children between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen both in grammar and in modern secondary schools, he concludes that 
the first object of history teaching is certainly not fulfilled. 

The worst answers were those relating to kings, and the best those on the 
Crusades, Elizabeth, Cromwell, Wolfe and Wellington, subjects which had 
probably been taught as epics. The question “ Who was the missionary 
who was sent from Rome to England to make England Christian ?” 
produced such answers as John Wesley, Julius Caesar, St. Paul, Barabbas, 
not once, but several times, from boys and girls aged 13 in modern secondary 
schools. Few children seemed to have heard of Washington, and many 
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gave President Roosevelt as the famous leader of the American Colonists 
who fought against us and broke away. A surprisingly large number of 
children stated that Generals Wavell, Montgomery, Alexander, and Smuts 
conquered Canada. The average adult citizen did not come out much better 
under the test, but the fault, as the writer points out, does not lie with the 
teachers, but with the impossibility of the task set them. Children have 
the vaguest ideas of time, and any chronological facts they may have learnt 
have quickly been forgotten. They are too immature to develop the 
historical habit, which is an adult accomplishment. They are not interested 
in morality, and the historical characters that appeal to boys most, at the ages 
of 12 and 13, are the tough fighters, not the saints and statesmen. Very few 
adults, even those who have stayed long at school, read history after they 
have left, and in these days is it not more important to foster an international 
outlook rather than an intense love of one’s own country ? History as 
taught at the University, concludes Mr. McNicol, is a study for mature 
minds, and cannot have significance for the child. 

What then is to be done ? He suggests a new curriculum for secondary 
schools based on five main elements, social studies, aesthetics, science, 
language study, and handwork, but he concentrates in the rest of the book 
on social studies. These should properly include history, geography and 
English literature, but he confines his account to that of the social studies as 
taught by himself. He divides the subject into heritage and environment 
and gives an outline of the course, beginning in the Primary School, but 
concentrating on the Secondary School stage. 

In the first three years, from eleven to fourteen the main emphasis should 
be on the human heritage, in the last two years, fourteen to sixteen, on the 
human environment. “‘ His (the history teacher’s) object in the last two 
vital years must be to educate his pupils so that they will enter the world with 
the attitude to, and the knowledge of, affairs which are required in a good 
citizen.” 

He also explains the different methods of teaching which he has found 
effective in order to make use of the interests of the children at their different 
ages: the lecture method, the assignment system, tasks, research topics, 
and the use of drama. But what will probably most intrigue teachers in this 
part of the book is the account of self-government by the form. It is not, 
apparently, necessary that the whole school should have adopted the system 
of self-government. “Every form master who has not an unreasonable 
headmaster, can introduce self-government in his own form ” and this he 
himself does for the teaching of social studies, regardless of what the other 
masters do. 

The dominant theme of the book is that history as taught by the specialist 
is not suitable for children—nothing should be taught which cannot have 
reality for children, and when selecting our material from history, “‘ we must 
endeavour to do so not from the standpoint of the history specialist with a 
preconceived idea of what school history should be, but from the point of 
view of furnishing, through antecedents where necessary, a right under- 
standing of the present.” 

This book will be welcomed by teachers in the modern secondary school 
although doubtless regarded with suspicion by the more conventional 
grammar school specialist. 

SHENA D. Simon. 
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\\Srupres IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITALISM. By Maurice Doss. 


(Routledge. 396 pp. 18s.) 
NATIONAL ENTERPRISE. The Development of the Public Corporation. 
By Ernest Davies, M.P. (Gollancz. 173 pp. 65.) 


THERE is a widespread notion that the world moves through a crisis. 
Wearied by such speculations we shrink our minds to sectional inspection 
of our business, breaking down the sum of man’s activities to labelled 
sections, “history,” “economics,” “ politics,” “ science.” For courage- 
ously amalgamating economics and history, spiced with a dash of politics 
Mr. Maurice Dobb is to be congratulated on his Studies in the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism, even though these studies are in some respects 
constricted. In eight major chapters he traces the growth of capitalism, 
eventually prophesying its demise. Mr. Ernest Davies’s National 
Enterprise, a sketch of public corporations, may (apart from differences 
in style and calibre) be read now as an appendix to Mr. Dobb’s book. 
Mr. Davies discusses that form of public ownership which Mr. Dobb 
probably has in mind when he foretells the rise of democratically controlled 
state capitalism. Unfortunately Mr. Davies goes to no great depth, and 
when he remarks, on the lack of “ community and worker participation ” 
in these undertakings, that “ decentralisation is the clue,” he seems to offer 
handy formulas rather than the fruits of intellectual concentration. This is 
the more regrettable as he raises problems which are crying for solution. 
Mr. Dobb, on the other hand, produces the result of wide reading, 
considerable research, and intensive thought. 

Mr. Dobb’s book suggests indirectly that the present generation is still 
too much fascinated by the tremendous economic development of the 
nineteenth century. It is, however, difficult to find a middle way between 
a specialised and a universalist interpretation of man’s record. Mr. Dobb 
offers the reader not only an analysis of the causes of capitalist development, 
but also a brilliant survey of the economic history of Europe. The case 
of economic man is laid out with a masterly command of major facts and 
illuminating details. But a certain flattening of the historical landscape 
results from the author’s attempt to identify the history of capitalism with 
the relatively recent history of mankind as a whole. The Fascist interval 
has shown how powerful are non-economic motives still. 

In the period of “the decline of feudalism and the growth of towns” 
Mr. Dobb already discerns elements of capitalism. The feudal system 
itself was mainly a non-economic interlude in the development from 
previous tribal and peasant communities to the growth of commercial and 
productive activities in urban centres. Feudalism emanated from the 
desire for security in the unstable period of the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire and the migration of peoples. Peasants, nomads, or the first 
communities of townspeople, formerly free, willingly accepted the over- 
lordship of a militant caste in exchange for the promise of lawful protection. 
The mutual influence of security and economy can be traced throughout 
the feudal age. Also, the struggle for external power in continental Europe 
later determined the location of industry to a much greater extent than in 
Britain, which has enjoyed an economic development uninfluenced by direct 
foreign intervention since 1066. Continental historians therefore tend to 
emphasise the non-economic causes of capitalist growth, whereas in the 
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uninvaded British Isles the belief in an autonomous economic development 
has dominated economic thinking. 

Apart from general considerations, specific historical events have 
demonstrated the inter-relation of the economic and non-economic aspects 
of European history. No matter whether profit or political motives led 
to the discovery of America, the opening of the big sea routes effected a 
major change in the economy of Europe. The trans-continental trade 
routes lost their importance, and the economic centre of gravity of the 
occidental world shifted to the Atlantic countries. Technical discoveries 
also contributed to subsequent vast changes in the economic balance ; 
but the whole development of modern technique which preceded and 
accompanied the Industrial Revolution was stimulated by the previous 
release of human activities through the spiritual revolutions summarised 
in the notions of the Renaissance and the Reformation. Admittedly it 
would have been difficult for Mr. Dobb to outline the many non-economic 
interventions in our economic growth; but a mere indication of these 
factors would have warned his readers of the pitfalls of one-sided thought. 

Mr. Dobb’s section on “ the growth of the proletariat” is an excellent 
account of the human factor in economic life. Even in the darkest feudal 
age, lacking any organised drive towards a higher standard of living, the 
shortage of labour, says Mr. Dobb, often eased the burden of exploitation. 
He properly gives Marx and Engels most of the credit for discovering the 
importance of man in modern production. The Marxist definition of 
capitalism, on which Mr. Dobb bases his whole thesis, sounds most 
convincing when it emphasises the specific role of labour under capitalism ; 
“ thus capitalism was not simply a system of production for the market . . . 
but a system under which labour-power had ‘ itself become a commodity’ 
and was bought and sold on the market like any other object of exchange.” 

The conclusions of this book are more balanced than some of its 
arguments. Mr. Dobb lists many items which seem to prove what 
Schumpeter called the tendency of self-destruction within the capitalist 
system, but he does not postulate its impending fall. He suggests that 
“a form of State capitalism, democratically controlled and operated in 
the interests of Labour . . . seems the most probable outcome. .. That 
such a form could be no more than a transitional stage between a capitalist 
and a socialist system is no doubt true.” The latter sentence reveals much 
of the complacent Marxist belief that socialism must “ inevitably ” succeed 
capitalism. But other alternatives remain, notably domination by military 
cliques as practised by Franco and Peron, and the possibility of ruling 
technocracies sketched by James Burnham. Although the Burnham 
theory derives from an exaggerated swing away from Marx, it is curious 
that Mr. Dobb says only that “ one writer has even discovered a ‘ managerial 
revolution ’.” The unnamed rival is said to be guilty of “ facile specula- 
tions ”, and elsewhere Mr. Dobb minimises that apparent rise of the salariat 
which would seem to strengthen Burnham’s theory. In the few pages 
concerned with doctrinaire prophecy Mr. Dobb is weak, and he fails to 
support his arguments with factual data. 

Mr. Davies’s study may be complementary at this point. He describes 
our progress in what Mr. Dobb would presumably call a transitional type 
of organisation. He includes the Coal Board and the Bank of England as 
well as the older examples ; he discusses the compositions of the Boards 
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and their relation to Parliament and to the appropriate ministers, and he 
has helpful chapters on acquisition and compensation. Mr. Davies is good 
at describing commercial undertakings. He is less good at assembling and 
drawing deductions from a mass of material, and he slips easily into political 
phraseology which curtails his arguments. Apart from these flaws, and 
the inherent difficulty of dealing seriatim with the several relevant bodies 
in each chapter, Mr. Davies’ book is factually instructive. Taken together, 
these two volumes show us where we are, how we arrived and where we 
may be going. Mr. Dobb is particularly to be thanked for a book which 
really illuminates our present situation. 


Joan S. CLARKE. 


\ Democracy IN France. By Davip THomson. (Oxford Press. 283 pp. 


105. 6d.) 


On July roth, 1940, the Third Republic came to an end. It is true that, 
phoenix-like, it had already given birth to a force which was to become the 
Fourth Republic. Maybe, too, Professor Cassin’s case against the con- 
stitutionality of its transfer of authority to Vichy is valid. The hard fact 
remains, however, that by 569 votes to 80 with 50 abstentions the highest 
authority of the Republic, the National Assembly, conferred full powers on 
Marshal Petain “ with a view to promulgating, in one or more decrees, the 
new constitution of the French State.” By that formal political act it 
effectually abdicated. Why did it do so ? That is the question which really 
gave rise to this book. Was military defeat enough to account for it ? 
Defenders of the Republic may believe that it was. Dr. Thomson’s view 
clearly is that it was not, and his book, while it is “something of a post 
mortem on the Third Republic,” as he says, is still more an account of the 
conditions which weakened it through life and led to its demise. The 
Republic, he thinks, died because too few believed it should live. Born asa 
compromise in which few had faith, it failed to generate faith; and so it 
fell a victim to those who had disliked it from the start and whom it had never 
reconciled or to those who had thriven on its weaknesses. It is noteworthy 
that Dr. Thomson dismisses the popular idea of a conspiracy, and pays scant 
attention to the current notion of widespread corruption, as causes of its 
downfall. 

The explanation thus carries us back to the beginnings of the Third 
Republic. Dr. Thomson’s book is a valuable study of what proved to be 
the most stable political system that France has known since the Revolution, 
a system whose life spans nearly half the period 1789-1940. He depicts the 
conflicting forces of the revolutionary tradition and its opponents as creating 
a balance which constituted the uneasy foundations of the Republic. In, 
perhaps, his most useful chapter he deals with the social elements of the Third 
Republic, a subject so essential to, but so generally omitted from, the study 
of French constitutional development. That the considerable alienation from 
the regime of the upper classes in the countryside, the church, the army and 
the administration, and industry was its besetting weakness is one of his main 
themes. There are chapters also on the constitution and its working, on 
the political ideas active within it, leading to the conclusion that France 
failed to meet “the modern challenge” because she did not keep pace under 
this system with the demands either of her domestic, economic and social 
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development or of her international position. Finally, on the future outlook 
Dr. Thomson is hopeful because he expects the Fourth Republic to be built 
on a more united social basis, because it seems determined to have a stronger 
executive power and because it appears likely to face up to the need for an 
efficient administrative answer to the requirements of the modern, positive, 
social-service State. The importance of these contrasts between present 
intention and past achievement few will dispute. 

But obituary notices are rarely just to the past and sometimes overrate the 
future. In the author’s purpose “ neither to vindicate nor to condemn, 
but only to explain ” he largely succeeds. Nevertheless, the atmosphere of 
the defeat has entered into the book. Indeed Dr. Thomson has succeeded 
so well in explaining why the Third Republic fell that one is left wondering 
less why the act of July roth, 1940, occurred than how it was that the Republic 
survived so long and how it won, not only a world war, but the acceptance 
of a majority and the affection ofso many. Inits defence we must remember, 
as Dr. Thomson emphasises, that it had to face a new set of problems— 
especially the rise of Germany and, at home, the growth of industrialism and 
the hostility of church and army—more difficult than those which had 
confronted its predecessors. Telling us that its weakness was not due to its 
constitution but to social and political disunity, Dr. Thomson makes a point 
with which not all will agree. Did not the electoral laws with their encour- 
agement of the group system and of party pacts restricted to the electoral 
period, did not the Senate by reason of its composition and of its powers, 
did not the absence of an applied right of dissolution reduce the possibilities 
of effective executive government ? Is not his final judgment of the 
Republic, “ that in an unstabilised society it provided insufficient corrective 
of stabilisation in government,” at least partially the consequence of such 
defects? Again, the quotation at the end from Thomas Kernan’s attack on 
the Republic made in 1942 is given with approval. This begins: “ The 
Third Republic is dead: it will not rise.” But many today will say that it 
has already risen with little more than a change of numeral, with some even 
of its old social divisions, as evinced by General de Gaulle, and weakened 
by the equal distribution of party strength. It exists today, however, in the 
setting of social and ideological changes which are general in the post-war 
western world and which provide a wider basis of agreed assumptions on 
which the State can be built. 

For these changes in social and economic structure and in ideas about the 
relative functions of private property and of the positive State are what 
divide us from the inter-war world. And the betrayal which arose from 
the clash of social ideas which preceded them does not belong to a single 
moment of climax or to a single year but to a period at least as 
long as the decade of the thirties. Responsibility for it belongs not to 
France alone. How many other regimes than that of France prepared their 
downfall, some in fact, others also in name, after 1919 ? And how near was 
the reactionary inter-war England to becoming one of their number ? Yet 
few of them had all the characteristics of the French political experience to 
explain their downfall. Ultimately it will have to be in the perspective of 
that great transition that the Third Republic will be judged. In the mean- 
time Dr. Thomson has given us a most revealing and useful study and packed 
into small compass the fruit of wide learning. 


H. R. G. GREAVEs. 
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NatIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 1911-1946. By 
R. W. Harris. (Allen andUnwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue National Health Insurance scheme was the first scheme of social 
insurance to be started in this country, yet very little has been written about 
it, and most of the books which have been written are uncritical descriptions. 
The present time is a very suitable occasion for surveying the Health 
Insurance scheme during the 35 years of its existence. By so doing we can 
appreciate the immense gains which the nation may expect from the great 
new system of social insurance and the comprehensive health service which 
are authorised by recent legislation. 

Mr. Harris was associated with National Health Insurance even before its 
birth, for he was seconded to the Treasury in 1911 to work on the Bill which 
Lloyd George had just introduced in Parliament. From that time onwards 
he was engaged continuously as a civil servant in administering the scheme. 
He has been an assistant secretary at the Ministry of Health, Chairman of the 
Medical Service sub-committee of the London Insurance Committee, and 
Chairman of an Appeal Tribunal for Unemployment assistance and Supple- 
mentary Pensions. His knowledge of the subject is thus exceptional. He 
is not, however, adept at interpreting his own experience. No mute, 
inglorious Milton is here seeking self-expression. The book is neither well 
constructed nor well written. Nevertheless, it contains some information 
of much interest. 

The administration of cash benefits by the Approved Societies is roundly 
condemned by the author as a political expedient whose defects have become 
increasingly evident with the passage of time. “* The manifest absurdity ” 
he writes “ of a system which permits of the existence of a large number of 
societies in one town, each society having in that place one or two members 
only, must give the student of public administration something of a shock ” 
(page 89). With such a system, he points out, in which the societies 
compete with one another for new members, varying scales of benefits are 
inevitable. Control of a society by the members is supposed to be a 
condition for Government approval, but “‘ whatever may be said with regard 
to the old friendly societies, the fact is that when the insurance companies 
and the collecting societies came on the scene and took such a considerable 
part in the administration of the new insurance scheme, the prospects of 
government by the members became very small indeed, but with our usual 
fondness for make-believe it is preserved on the statute book ” (page 122). 

Moreover, administration by this method is extremely expensive. The 
cost of administering medical benefit by public authorities is 4 per cent. 
The cost of administering cash benefits by the approved societies is 20 per 
cent. In the light of such statements, we may feel relieved that the new 
system of national insurance is not to be entrusted to either the friendly 
societies or other types of approved society. 

Yet even this is only half the story. Perhaps the greatest of all the 
disadvantages of the Health Insurance scheme is that it has been impossible 
to obtain statistics of sickness experience for different parts of the country 
or for different classes of the community under the present set-up. It is also 
worth noticing that Health Insurance is the only social insurance scheme 
which has remained static during the past 35 years. Unemployment 
Insurance and the various pension schemes all developed and expanded toa 
substantial extent. The failure of Health Insurance to advance is doubtless 
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due to the division of responsibility and vested interests which are inherent 
in the scheme. An opportunity for reform occurred in 1925 when the Royal 
Commission on National Health Insurance was set up. The opportunity 
was lost amid the feeble vapourings which emerged from the Commission. 

The penultimate chapter deals with the Insurance Medical Service. 
Mr. Harris considers that the present system meets “all the reasonable 
requirements of the medical profession” (page 167). On the other hand he 
admits that there is much dissatisfaction with it among insured persons and 
employers. 


W. A. Rosson. 


| BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 1915-1945. (Royal Institute of International 


Affairs. 177pp. 7s. 6d.) 

A —— Propte. By Bert Locker. (Victor Gollancz. 79 pp. 
35. 6d. 

A PazestineE Municu. By R. H. S. CrossMAn, M.P. AND MICHAEL Foor, 
M.P. (33pp. 6d. ner) 

Documents RELATING TO THE PALESTINE ProsBLEM. (Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. 96pp. 15.) 

JEwIsH PALESTINE Ficuts Back. (Jewish Agency for Palestine. 32 pp. 15.) 

MEMORANDA OF THE JEWISH DoMINION OF PALESTINE LEAGUE. (14 pp.) 


py PALESTINE THROUGH THE FoG oF PropaGANpA. By M. F. AscARIus. 


(Hutchinson. 240pp. 125. 6d.) 


HE flood of books and pamphlets on Palestine is again let loose since 
the much-tried Land of Promise has been front-page news. It is likely to 
drown truth. The land has been always susceptible to authors ; and the 
greater part of the current literature about it is definitely propaganda on one 
side or the other. Partial and exaggerated statement for the Jews provokes 
partial and exaggerated statement for the Arabs. It is impossible to tell the 
whole truth about the Palestine problem in any book. So either party 
tends to choose the points for his own side and above all to choose passages 
from the books and pamphlets of his opponent to discredit him. But 
a picture cannot be composed from the pieces. 

The one book which sets out to be objective and is dispassionate in tone is 
the handbook of the Royal Institute of International Affairs: ‘“‘ Great 
Britain and Palestine 1915-1945.” It is indeed not a new Information Paper, 
but a third edition of a study which appeared originally ten years ago in 
connection with the appointment of the Royal Commission on Palestine. 
The second edition, which was issued just before the outbreak of the war, 
carried the story to the issue of the White Paper of 1939. This issue covers 
the period to the statement of policy by Mr. Bevin in the House of Commons 
on November 13th, 1945, immediately before the Anglo-American 
Commission of Enquiry into the Jewish problem began its work. It is 
notable, by the way, that Palestine has now passed from the orbit of the 
Colonial Office to the Foreign Office. The paper aims to be an objective 
statement of the principal factors of the Palestine problem ; and it has been 
prepared with a careful study of the documents. It gives the background of 
the present troubles ; but it is already out of date. Events to-day in Palestine 
move much faster than the chronicles. Since the Paper was compiled, the 
Anglo-American Commission has reported, and the conditions as between 
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Jews, Arabs, and British have gravely deteriorated. The Government has 
tried a major change of policy, and indeed more than one. The conclusions 
of the Paper, then, which draw attention to the dual obligation under the 
Mandate, to the Jews on one side and the Arabs on the other, seem unreal at 
the moment. 

Though the manner of the treatment is careful, it is possible to detect a 
sub-conscious bias in the summary of the MacMahon-Hussein correspond- 
ence which is, as it were, the root of title of the Arabs. It omits to point 
to the exclusion, from the promise to the Arabs, of the Province of Beirut, 
while that province includes nearly half of Palestine. 

The booklet of the two Members of Parliament, A Palestine Munich, starts 
where the information document of Chatham House ends. It is openly 
a political pamphlet, written by two masters of the art, against the Govern- 
ment policy and for the Jewish demand for immediate large immigration 
and the establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth in part of Palestine. 
Mr. Crossman brings to the subject a unique right to speak. He was a 
member of the Anglo-American Commission, and since the report of the 
Commission was published, he has devoted himself to the task of expounding 
it. He has analysed time and again the vacillation of the Labour Govern- 
ment on the question ; and has argued forcefully that the claim of the Jews 
to enter Palestine has a stronger moral basis than the claim of the Arabs to 
exclude them. He and Michael Foot are now convinced that the practical 
solution is to be found in partition into two independent states. That 
judgement is the more impressive, because the Commission was opposed to 
that way out of the dilemma. It is the force of circumstance—including the 
rift between the Big Three Powers—which has made one of the protagonists 
of an undivided bi-national Palestine change his point of view. 

Mr. Locker’s book deals not with the problem as a whole, but with one 
aspect of it, the historical connection of the Jewish people with Palestine, 
unbroken for 3,000 years. The author is one of the Labour leaders of the 
Jewish Agency and a resolute political fighter. But he appears here as a 
scholar, and even as a theologian. The argument is provoked by the 
attacks of the opponents of Zionism, like Dr. Maud Royden and Professor 
Driver—and more augustly King Ibn Saud of Arabia—who deny any such 
lasting connection. From his abundant knowledge of the literature, 
Jewish and Gentile, he has proved his case. It is a strange reflection that 
what seemed to Englishmen between the 17th and 19th centuries a truism, 
that the Jews should return to their ancestral home, and so help to bring 
about the coming of the Messiah, is now regarded by some divines and 
Semitic scholars, no less than by some politicians, as irrelevant to the efforts 
of the Jewish people to return. The little book is somewhat artless. It 
brings together passages about the messianic vision drawn from a vast 
literature. It consists of “‘ glimpses,” and in that it may appeal more to 
Jewish readers; but that style may impair its appeal to the non-Jewish 
public to which it is primarily directed. 

A similar objection may be made to the collection of documents relating 
to the Palestine problem which was published by the Jewish Agency last 
year. Dealing with the same period as the collection of Chatham House, it 
contains significantly a different set of texts. It has nothing of the 
MacMahon correspondence ; but includes the tributes of statesmen to the 
Balfour declaration ; it does not include the White Paper of 1939, but gives 
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the criticisms on it made in Parliament by Lord Wedgewood, Philip Noel- 
Baker, Herbert Morrison, and Winston Churchill. It does not give the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1937, but extracts from the 
report passages which appreciate the Jewish effort. It may be doubted 
whether propaganda is effective which gives one side, and disregards the 
other, of which those to whom it appeals are conscious. The map, which is 
designed to show the relation of Arab territories and Palestine, and that the 
area in which the Jewish National Home is to be established is less than 1° 
of the total area of countries under Arab rule, may also not be persuasive. 
It is clear that the Arabs set special store on the land which is the centre of 
three faiths, and is to them also a Holy Land. As Dr. Weizmann once 
remarked, the Arabs are also Zionists. 

The pamphlet about the Jewish fighting forces from Palestine keeps close 
to the facts and is well illustrated. The services of the 30,000 Palestine Jews 
who voluntarily joined the British Army, Navy and Air Force were of signal 
value in the critical stages of the war in the Middle East ; and it was worth- 
while to present the record for the common man. The story underlines the 
tragedy of misunderstanding between Jews and the British Government. 

A variation on the solution of the Jewish State is the programme of the 
Jewish Dominion of Palestine League, which aims at making Jewish Palestine a 
Seventh Dominion of the British Commonwealth. The pamphlet 
reproduces two memoranda which were presented to the Anglo-American 
Commission. The former stresses the strategic value of a Jewish Dominion, 
the latter, written by the Rev. Dr. Norman Maclean (who was Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland), stresses the spiritual 
aspects. Dr. Maclean writes with a fiery conviction. Any whittling 
away of the promise to the Jews is a “ violation of justice which is God’s 
law.” 

The last book in the series is written with an express purpose : to state the 
Arab case. Its author is a Lebanese Christian Arab, who was an officer of 
the Palestine Government. He has then inner knowledge; and when he 
is writing on land, agriculture, industry, and taxation, he is informing. 
When he writes of policy, he is preoccupied to make the Arab case against 
Zionism. His title, Palestine through the Fog of Propaganda, is apt; apter 
perhaps than he intended. There can be no doubt of his good faith; but 
passion and emotion are so strong that he cannot see any justification at all 
for the Jewish side. And he cannot conceive Arabs and Jews co-operating. 
Everybody who has said anything on behalf of the Jewish National Home 
is treated as an enemy; whether Jew or Gentile, individual or group. 
Lord Samuel, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Bevin, the Royal Commission of 1937, 
and the Mandates Commission of Geneva, are all subjects of attack. On 
technical questions the argument tends to be involved ; as when he seeks 
to dispose of the patent fact that the Jewish contribution to the revenue of 
Palestine is greater than that of the Arabs. 

The book has its virtue in giving for the first time the Arab case about the 
detailed administration in Palestine, which has hitherto been a subject for 
journalists more or less informed. The term which the author has chosen 
for the conclusion of his study is odd. He breaks off with the departure of 
the Anglo-American Commission of Enquiry from Palestine, unwilling, 
it seems, to wait for the issue of their report. 


NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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REVOLUTION OF ENVIRONMENT. By E. A. Gurkinp. (International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction). (Kegan Paul. 454 pp. 
305.) 


READERS of Dr. Gutkind’s Creative Demobilisation will be aware that the 
titles of his works afford but a slender clue to their contents. Revolution of 
Environment is, in fact, a collection of essays, although the author claims that 
their diversity is deliberate, as focussing a varied light upon the problem 
expressed in the title. If indeed there is any binding thread it is rather 
Dr. Gutkind’s personality, his very positive opinions, his long preoccupation 
with planning. This is most apparent in the first three essays, entitled 
respectively Streets and Houses, Education for Planning and The International 
Society, which are grouped together under the sub-title Towards Unification. 

To these we shall return. The second part of the book, Growth and Planning, 
again includes three essays. The first, which has appeared elsewhere, has 

as its theme the experiments in total planning carried out by the Jesuit 

missionaries among the primitive tribes of the Paraguay Basin three centuries 

ago. The second and third (based on secondary sources) deal with rural 

and urban settlement through the ages in China and in Russia. Here there 

is much of absorbing interest, although the reader has from time to time an 

uneasy feeling that the author is not on very sure ground in his handling of the 

very varied geographical, historical and economic literature of which he makes 

use. Here there are inconsistencies, there certain blocks of unassimilated 

material making no contribution to the argument, while, if a Chinese writer 

of the fourth century before the Christian Era did indeed write ‘‘ The 

margin of intensive cultivation is determined by the law of diminishing 

returns,” we should like a more precise documentation. Dr. Gutkind rightly 

deplores the fragmentation of life and learning which specialism has brought 

about, but there is no short cut to reintegration. 

To return to the earlier essays. Streets and Houses poses a fundamental 
problem of relationship. Are streets mere interspaces between houses ? 
Are houses the mere “ filling ” of a street grid ? Or are the two not 
necessarily related at all ? Starting with the lay-out of certain African villages 
the author considers in turn the ancient Hindu city, the Greek polis, types 
of old Teutonic colonial settlements, the mediaeval town, the Renaissance 
city, and so on down to Haussman’s boulevards, about which “ there is 
no reason to be still excited today.” Comparison is made throughout 
between the contemporary developments of architecture and music. But 
“The mediaeval town is the last example of a functional balance between 
houses and streets. After it sets in the beginning of the end. The cult of 
the street begins, although this is not apparent at first glance. Yet it is a 
fact in spite of all the grandiose performances of architects and town planners 
especially during the Renaissance and Baroque periods. It is a sunset majestic 
in its beauty—but a sunset it is.” The crisis occurred when bold Coperni- 
cans shattered that crystal sphere in the very centre of which mankind had 
so securely nestled. Naked and defenceless he now faced infinity. His 
disorientation has gradually become complete. Hence the meaningless 
architecture and the welter of grim streets today. 

After the diagnosis the remedy. And it is here that many will part 
company with the author. The Planner sits “as a general practitioner at 
the sickbed of society.” He proposes to create “‘a diversified and stimulating 
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environment ” in accordance with our “ needs and aspirations.” But he 
has already decided what those “‘ needs and aspirations ” are—a fact all too 
apparent in the Education for Planning which he proposes. “ We are,” he 
says, “ living in an age of the masses, and we must find ways and means of 
dealing with them.” We are to be broken up into very small “ neighbour- 
hood units,” 2,000 to 3,000 persons (five or six hundred households) at 
most. Our houses are all to be “‘ scattered loosely in a park,” and our work 
is to be strictly segregated from our home life, so that separate “ units ” 
of buildings and roads will cater for industry, shopping, business and 
administration. “Green wedges” will separate neighbourhood from 
neighbourhood, a “ green belt ” will prevent “ the encroachment of undesir- 
able influences.” The streets will become “ park-ways ” for traffic only. 
Not for the doctrinaire planner the glamour and warm humanity of the 
brightly lit, crowded pavement. The anguish of thwarted youth, unwilling 
to join the herd, in the small and small-minded community does not move 
him. He will “ deal with us.” 

A word about this book as such. The index is quite absurd in its amateur- 
ishness. The numerous maps and plans, which could be so valuable, again 
and again violate every canon of good map illustration. The beautiful 
plates at the end, on which there are over seventy pictures, many most 
unusual and striking, are neither paginated, numbered, nor titled, nor is 
there any integration of illustrations and text. 


E. G. R. Taytor. 


A History or Loca GovERNMENT. By K. B. Smeture. (Allen c Unwin, 
192 pp. 75. 6d.) 


Ap irers of Mr. Smellie’s very good book, A Century of Government, 
will be somewhat disappointed at this venture into the field of local 
government history. It is never easy to write a historical survey covering 
a long period. The task is made doubly difficult when the basic detail 
has not been worked over and the historian has not at his disposal a large 
number of monographs, but has actually to undertake original research. 
In this book there is a noticeable contrast in the chapter dealing with the 
pre-1832 period and the subsequent chapters, for in the former Mr. Smellie 
could draw upon the vast energy of the Webbs, whereas after that historical 
studies in the field are few and far between. Mr. Smellie has not had the 
time to dig at all deeply himself, and therefore the period from 1832 onwards 
is dealt with rather thinly. Some of this is undoubtedly due to the limited 
amount of space at Mr. Smellie’s disposal: he has only about 40,000 words 
to cover the period from 1832 to the present day, and therefore cannot 
spend much time on anything. This is a pity, for on occasions the result 
is to jump the reader from one aspect of the question to another rather 
sharply and before he can have fully appreciated the significance of that 
aspect. 

The book is clearly designed for a popular audience, and does not profess 
to be a new or scholarly work. It does not, for example, replace Redlich 
and Hirst so far as the nineteenth century is concerned. It is therefore 
unnecessary to give it more than a comparatively short review. Perhaps, 
however, I may mention some general points in case Mr. Smellie were 
thinking some time of bringing out a revised edition. 
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First, one regrets the absence of any clear analysis of the trends of local 
government during the period. One or two obvious trends are mentioned, 
such as the growth of central control, but it would have helped the student 
if instead of dealing in the final chapter with a rather hurried description 
of present-day local government Mr. Smellie had indicated the lessons of 
the last century. And incidentally, at the risk of appearing ungrateful, I 
must dissent from Mr. Smellie’s treatment of the broad trend towards greater 
central control. Surely he cannot be right when he says “‘ The Poor Law 
Act of 1834... determined the main principles of central control of local 
authorities until 1929’ ? This statement is not substantiated in any way 
by the evidence produced in the book, and indeed one would have thought 
that one thing was clear in nineteenth-century English local government, 
and that was that the central control exercised under the Act of 1834 was 
not duplicated in respect of any other service. As the author himself 
points out in other parts of the book, the most effective central control 
developed out of the use of the grant-in-aid, yet this was certainly not a 
feature of the 1834 Act. 

Second, it must also be regretted that this survey of local government 
is made very much from the London end of the telescope. In fact, many 
parts of the book deal almost exclusively with developments in Central 
Government. There is next to no indication of what was happening in 
particular towns or areas. One is seldom given a glimpse of how local 
government worked at any particular time. Yet it is such glimpses that 
make Trevelyan’s Social History so entertaining and revealing. One’s 
general impression after reading the book straight through is that local 
government was mainly a question of areas and boundaries, instead of a 
method whereby people in the localities managed their affairs during the 
nineteenth century substantially without much interference from London. 
In view of this one is inclined to attach perhaps more significance than is 
necessary to the absence of such books as Redford’s History of Local 
Government in Manchester, or Lady Simon’s A Century of City Government 
from the bibliography. 

Third, and this really arises out of the second point, it is particularly to 
be regretted that the important part played by local authorities in developing 
the social services of this country to such a high level is constantly minimised 
throughout the book. From time to time we are given the impression of 
local government in a state of collapse, and the old saying about a chaos 
of areas, etc., is repeated on several occasions. The unwary student will 
inevitably get the impression that the local authorities usually lagged 
behind the Central Government and that but for the gallant efforts of the 
Local Government Board, etc., no progress would have been made during 
the century. If anything the facts of course point in the opposite direction. 
The main Public Health Acts of the past century were largely a codification 
of clauses obtained, often at great expense, by the progressive local 
authorities. One should not confuse the situation in many of the smaller 
tural and urban districts, which was admittedly bad, with the tremendous 
developments made by large towns. And on the whole these developments 
were made without very much pressure, or indeed help, from the Central 
Government. 

D. N. CHESTER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SHORTER NOTICES 
A Bevin. By TReFor Evans. (Allen & Unwin. 231 pp. tos. 6d.) 


Tuis is a bright, journalistic, readable biography by a journalist. But it 
contains a good deal of interesting information about Ernest Bevin, 
particularly his early life and career as a Trade Union leader. Many of the 
personal, but politically important, facts are treated with discretion, e.g., 
in such a sentence as the following which deals with the relations of Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Morrison: “The two men could acknowledge some 
respect for each other, but no affection.” 


THe NORTHERN TANGLE. By RowLAND KENNEY. With 8 maps by 
J. F. Horrasin. (Dent. 255 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Kenney has written a very useful book. Its sub-title is “‘ Scandinavia 
and the Post-War World,” but it is really something more than that. The 
first ten chapters are chronologically historical from 800 A.D. to 1944 A.D. 
They provide a short, but valuable, history of the three Scandinavian 
countries and Finland. Of the 216 pages of history over 100 deal with the 
war years 1939 to 1944. An eleventh chapter surveys the effect of the war 
on public opinion and policy in the four countries, and in particular the 
attitude towards neutrality. Mr. Kenney writes with knowledge and sense. 


THE REPUBLIC OF AUSTRIA, 1918-1934. By Mary MACDOonaALp. (Institute 
of International Affairs @ Oxford Press. 165 pp. 85. 6d.) 





Miss MacDonald has given to her book the sub-title “‘ A Study in the 
|} Failure of Democratic Government”. It is a book which deserves close 
|} attention from all who desire to understand the causes of the breakdown 
| of democracy and the rise of fascism in so many countries of Europe between 
| the two wars. Miss MacDonald first describes the political background 
and the making of the constitution of 1920 and its reform in 1925 and 1929. 
She then devotes two chapters to the examination of the effect of the party 
system and of foreign policy upon democratic government in Austria. 
She puts a great deal of the blame for the breakdown of democracy upon 
the organization of the Social-Democratic Party, but is of opinion that 
democratic government had strong roots among the people and that it 
might have survived if the rise of the Nazi party had not forced the Christian 
Socialists to rely upon the Heimwebr. The Constitution of 1920 is given 
in an Appendix. 


THe UnrrED Nations: A GUIDE TO THE NEw WorLD ORGANIZATION. 
By Louts Doutver. With a foreword by Trygve Lie. (Phoenix. 
144 pp. 6s.) 

Mr. Dolivet is an officer of UNO. He has produced an admirable 
handbook. He gives, in simple and clear language, the structure of UNO 
and the constitution and functions of its various organs. It contains in 
appendices the Charter and a detailed list of the personnel of the Departments 
and Bureaux. 


Tue Pont OF PARLIAMENT. By A. P. HERBERT. (Methuen. 111 pp. 65.) 
Sir Alan Herbert’s book is eminently suitable to be given to any politically 
minded child, but it can be read with interest by their elders. It is an 
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attempt—and a successful attempt—to explain parliament and the parlia- 
mentary system to two children, Richard and Ivy. The style is a modernized 
version of that of the very old-fashioned Mrs. Markham’s History. Sir Alan 
has some affectations or idiosyncracies which will irritate some people, 
but on the whole he gives a very fair account of a highly controversial 
place and subject, and of course makes the whole thing extremely readable. 


X Compass OF THE WorLD. By Hans W. WeEIGERT and V. STEFANSSON. 
(Harrap. 466 pp. 155.) 

This is an American symposium on political geography. As there are 
28 chapters by different writers, the quality is necessarily uneven, but the 
book is well worth study. The book is written mainly by Americans, 
though two British writers contribute chapters, Sir H. J. Mackinder and 
Mr. James Fairgrieve. It deals generally with the influence of geography 
upon politics and strategy. Though naturally there are considerable 
differences in view among so many authors, the book has an important 
unity of outlook in the refusal of both editors and writers to accept much 
that was implicit in the German. “science” of geopolitics. From this 
point of view the five contributions in Chapter I, which deal with “ the 
ideological aspects of geography in international politics ”, are of particular 
interest. The rest of the book is devoted to the discussion of particular 
problems connected with, e.g., airways and air transport, climate, “ the 
northward course ”’, Asia, and population. 


—_—_—— 
AU Sistas 


ES Nee ae 


y A Nation ts Born. By MicHaet Arpizzone. (Falcon Press. 95 pp. 35.) 
The nation referred to in the title is the Malay nation. Mr. Ardizzone 
spent four years before the war in the Federated Malay States as a journalist 
on the Malay Mail. In his preface he says: “I do not claim to be an 
‘expert’ on Malaya ”, but he writes with some knowledge and considerable 
affection of the country and its peoples. The main object of his book is 
to defend the project for Malayan Union which was based upon the 
agreements signed between the Sultans and Sir Harold MacMichael and 
he deplores the course of events which led to the Sultans repudiating their 
signatures. He regards the future however with some optimism. The 
book should be read by those interested in our imperial responsibilities. 





\ MANKIND, NATION AND INDIVIDUAL FROM A LINGUISTIC PoINT OF VIEW. 
By Orro JespERSEN. (A/dlen C» Unwin. 222 pp. 85. 6d.) 
Everything written by Professor Jespersen was marked by his individuality 
and had a quality of freshness. This book is no exception. It regards 
language from a somewhat unusual angle, namely its relation to man 
as an individual and to man as organized in nations. It deals therefore 
with such questions as the part which the individual speaker has played in 
changing language and pronunciation, the part played by a metropolis 
in shaping a language, the relation of classes to language. 
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